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What John J. Haynie Has to Say About the 
CONTEMPORA TRUMPET 


It is my pleasure to play 
the Reynolds Contempora 
Trumpet. 


Two basic features, in- 
tonation and tonal quality, 


have been engineered with 





excellence. 


John J. Haynie 


The valve action is splendid, while the general design of 


the instrument is well conceived and constructed. 


The Reynolds Contempora Trumpet is truly a masterpiece. 


Yours truly, 


John J. Haynie 


Instructor of Trumpet 
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On June 23, 1952 
THE ASPEN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Aspen, Colorado 


in the heart of the Rocky Mountains 
will open a ten-week session under the direction of Victor Babin 
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Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Presi- 
dent Westminster Choir College. 
Princeton, N. J. 

Evelyn Bowden, President ASMTA, 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas. 

Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist 
and Teacher, 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Byrdis Danfelser, President NMMTA, 
Danfelser School of Music, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Teacher of 
Singing, State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Dr. Hugh Hodgson, Director, Schoo] 
of Music, University of Georgia. 

Hazel D. Monfort, President OMTA, 
817 College Ave., Alva, Okla. 

Dr. Cameron McLean, Teacher of 
Singing, 636 West Kirby Place, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. Lloyd F. Sunderman, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Esther Rennick, Teacher of 
Piano, 3530 N. 24th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Miss Virginia France, President, Dal- 
las Music Teachers’ Association, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Prof. Robert Stevenson, Lecturer and 
Author, Oxford University, England. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year $2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 

Single copies 35 cents. 

Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

News Items 

News items of interest to SM readers 
are welcomed from all contributors. 
They must be legibly handwritten or 
typed. SM goes to press on the 15th 
and is released the Ist of the month 


following. Items received after the 
15th will appear in the succeeding 
issue provided they retain sufficient 
current interest. 

Articles 


Articles and feature material should 
be well organized and in typewritten 
form. A photograph and brief sketch 
of author is preferred with first sub- 
missions. 
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Equip MORE 
players with 
BETTER FRENCH 
WOODWINDS... 

and spend less money. 
Ask your dealer about this woodwind 
combination that beats all competition 
in all 3 price classes—for all players! 


So Monte 


Made in France 


CLARINET OUTFIT 


No. 300—Ebonite 
No. 302—Grenadilla wood 





$110.00 
120.00 





Made in France 


CLARINET OUTFIT 





No. 400—Grenadilla wood, perma-forged 
keys, perma-post construction. $155.00 








ANCA 
Made in France 


CLARINET OUTFIT 






No. 1—Superb artist quality, still at low- 
est price of a'l first line clarinets. Finest 
natural Grenadilla, with perma-forged 
keys and perma-post construction. 


$199.50 


All prices include case and Federal Tox. 


Martin Freres alto and bass 
clarinets, oboe and English 
horn also available. Write for 
illustrated literature today. 


Sole Distributors 


Buegeleisen & 


Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y 


Caneda: 720 Bathurst St Toronto 4, Ont 
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Letters to Editor 


Mrs. Harper Writes 

“T am sure last year’s articles about 
how and when Southwestern Musician 
started was a surprise to a lot of 
people who did not realize how old the 
magazine really was. As I look back 
over the years now I am amazed at 
how busy I was then . . . Really too 
busy to appreciate things when they 
happened.”’—Flossie Lee Harper, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


(Mrs. Harper is wife of A. L. Harper, who 
founded SM 37 years ago. Some years later 
Mrs. Harper originated Music Week. Her 


article on Music Week appears elsewhere in 
this issue.—Editor) 
se 


Teaches At Night 

“T have had to resign my teaching 
position here in the school since my 
father’s death, so that I can take care 
of the store and my aged mother. How- 
ever, I take my music pupils at night 
in my home and we give recitals there 
or at the Methodist Church, I have 
some interesting pupils.”—Alverne 
Pierce, Stephens, Ark. 





“We teachers (here in Arkansas) 
always enjoy your magazine, It is a 
wonderful way to keep in close touch 
with current musical events and activi- 





ties of artists and teachers of the 
Southwest.”—Mrs. Arthur A, Harris, 
College Heights, Ark. 

“T very much enjoy Southwestern 


Musician and look forward to the 1952 
issues.”—Kathleen Shaw Miller, Coun- 
cil Buffs, Iowa. 


“I thoroughly enjoy the South- 
western Musician magazine. It is get- 
ting better and better! Best wishes for 
its continued growth.”—Ila B. Cook, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

e 


Intellectual Tastes 

“There are many _ subscribers. to 
music magazines who are keen to read 
material of an intellectual nature. I 
recall that my first interest in your 
Magazine stemmed from reading of 
an article entitled ‘The Art of Singing,’ 
by Anna El Tour of Amsterdam, 
Holland, which ran in the April and 
May issues of 1950 and which I sent 
for. I have noted with respect to other 
magazines that when they let down . 
intellectually they seem to go down (in 
other ways). The substantial sub- 
scribers, I think, are found largely in 
this (intellectual) category.”—John W. 
Debruyn, University of Florida at 
Gainesville, Fla. 

— — 


“I have been quite ill, and during 
my illness made up my mind to quit 
teaching actively. ... I may go into 


the composition end of my music for 
pleasure, not profit. From now on, I 
intend to spend my winters in South 
Texas, near my daughter in Alice. ... 
When my subscription runs out, please 
enjoy your 


notify me, I thoroughly 





magazine.”—Jeannette Hughes Kremer, 
Holland, Michigan. 





“I am sending in my renewal for one 
year for a wonderful magazine!”—Mrs. 
Joseph M. Perkins, Eastland, Texas. 
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principals, band directors, 
and purchasing committees. 


UNIFORMS 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A National Organization with an International Reputation 


EHS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSIT! 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church mu- 
sic. 


The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty has 
national recognition. 





For details address 
T. Smith McCorkle, 
Dean. 























“IN APPRECIATION” 


When announcement was made last year that Southwestern 
Musician would celebrate its 36th anniversiary with the May 1951 
issue, the late Dr. Roxy Harriette Grove, who was at that time 
Professor of Piano at Baylor University in Waco and a leader in her 
field, delighted SM editors by offering to write a few words of ap- 
preciation on behalf of the magazine. 


Dr. Grove’s message was a monumental tribute not only to SM, 
but to its founder, the late A. L. Harper of Dallas, to the state teacher 
associations who have adopted SM as their official magazine, to the 
Southwest, and to the music profession in general. For that reason, 
we are again bringing to our readers Dr. Grove’s message as it ap- 
peared in our 1951 Anniversary Issue: 


The Southwestern Musician, w hich 
celebrates its 36th Anniversary this 
month, is fast becoming the musical 
mouthpiece for music teachers and 
educators throughout the Southwest. 
During the past few months, it has 
broadened its scope and increased its 
coverage. From a one-state periodical 
that included only local news, it has 
grown to include musical notes from 
abroad and from all parts of the 
United States. 

In the beginning, Southwestern 
Musician was sponsored solely by the 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 
While it has gone through some dark 
days since that time, due to printing 
and production costs, it has retained its 
appeal to music lovers through careful 
selection and excellent presentation of 
its content, making it a professional 
magazine of highest quality. 


The beloved founder of Southwestern 
Musician who wrote on music as a 
hobby, builded much better than he 
perhaps knew. A, L. Harper’s contri- 
bution was really the beginning of 
musical journalism in the state. His 
creation was a pioneer magazine by 
musicians for musicians. And that is 
something to be proud of! 


The magazine was founded as a 
means for exchange of news and views 
in the music profession—but it has 
gone much further than that. Musically 
speaking, it has both current and his- 
torical value. It records music teacher 
association meetings; its news and 
editorials reflect the times. 


Southwestern Musician has amal- 
gamated scattered musical interests, 
representing now a body of teachers 
and musicians with pride in their 
locale; it has given a personality to the 
Southwest. Each month, its appearance 
has brought to us the consciousness 
that we of the Southwest are a music 
entity. We have a voice. We have 
something to say. 


In times past, a concert artist could 
not get a hearing in concert unless 
armed with favorable critical reviews 
from New York or a European cen- 
ter. Today, we begin to respect our own 
opinions in addition to harkening to 
the reviews from older metropolitan 
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centers. We have a means now of 
telling the world what we think. We 
enjoy our self respect! 


In other words, musical enlighten- 
ment is no longer a localized possession. 
It does not have to come from one 
particular spot. An item has only to be 
good and newsworthy, and made acces- 
sible—and the reader will judge wheth- 
el it is good enough! 


Two world wars and our present 
world in conflict have had their way 
in distorting human instincts. Yet it is 
encouraging that the tiny trickle of 
inspiration that brought Southwestern 
Musician into being 36 years ago has 
widened into a substantial stream of 
influence, that continues on its way. 


As it continues to speak for the 
Southwest in things musical, musicians 
and teachers, including members of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, 
Oklahoma Music Teachers Association, 
and Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, who have made South- 
western Musician their official publica- 
tion, should feel profoundly grateful. 

(Continued on page 24) 





Dr. Walter A. Stults 


Eminent teacher of singing and pres- 
ident of NATS, Dr. Stults will conduct 
a Master Class in Singing at the Musi- 
cal Arts Conservatory in Amarillo dur- 
ing June. 





ON COVER 


Recently Dorothy White in one of 
her “FUN WITH MUSIC” programs 
introduced Beethoven as the democrat 
of music, Before going any further 
she asked her young audience, “By the 
way, what does the word democrat 
mean?” Promptly, a little boy called 
out, “One who takes all your money!” 


No one was more surprised at this re- 
sponse than Dorothy White. Needless 
to say, everyone had a good laugh, 
however, she quickly explained she was 
using the word, democrat, to denote 
freedom rather than political signifi- 
cance—Beethoven being a man who 


enlarged and extended musical form, 
thereby freeing it. 
The real beginning of “Fun with 


Music” started in Dorothy’s childhood 
in San Antonio, Texas, where she 
scudied not only piano and voice but 
speech and dancing. A few years later 
this integrated approach to the arts 
prought out a desire to coordinate them 
in a program for her favorite people 
children! She continues to be grateful 
to all of her teachers and friends who 
have inspired and encouraged her along 
the way. 

“FUN WITH MUSIC” is a participa- 
tion program for young people. Derothy 
White’s magic formula captures and 
holds the interest of children and wins 
their cooperation in exploring the musi- 
cal wonderland she creates. Her novel 
presentations entertain children while 
ceaching them—and many a parent, too 

how to enjoy and understand various 
types of music, She spaces solid fare 
with many ingenious surprises. By 
playing, singing and dramatizing this 
varied material she easily draws her 
young followers into early rapport with 
a noble art. 

During her first season at _ the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Paul 
Affelder, critic of the “Eagle” wrote, 
“For over an hour Dorothy White, an 
ACCOMPLISHED PIANIST, a 
CHARMING SINGER and a WONDER- 
FUL MISTRESS OF CEREMONIES, 
kept the youngsters and their elders 
busily and ‘profitably occupied listen- 
ing to music, identifying themes, forms, 
compositions; singing, making re- 


quests—even coming up on the stage 
and playing. With her type of ap- 
proach Miss White should be able to 


play almost and make the 
kids like it.” 

Following her second season of ten 
concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Julius Bloom, Director, stated 
“The real secret of ‘Fun with Music’, 
I feel, is that Dorothy White herself 
is having a grand time together with 
her audience. ‘Fun with Music’ might 
well be called, ‘FUN WITH DOROTHY 
WHITE.’ ”’ 

Besides live TV performances, she 
has also made movies for this medium. 
Mary Hammond, director for TV 


anything 











San Antonio Music Company Plans 
Second Annual Conference of Music Materials 


Leaders in Music Field to Conduct Clinics 


_ Of great interest to music educators, private teachers and super- 
visors throughout the Southwest is the announcement this month 
by the San Antonio Music Company, of plans for the Second Annual 


Conference of Music Materials to 

According to Ward G. Brandstetter, 
director of the conference, last summer’s 
event met with such widespread in- 
terest as a public service in music edu- 
cation, that the San Antonio Music 
Company has decided to repeat the 
conference this year with still greater 
clinical aids in teaching and materials. 


Some of the nation’s top-notch lead- 
ers in each field of music including com- 
posers, conductors and directors, will 
be on hand to conduct the various 
clinics and sessions at the Conference. 


“The whole program is being con- 
ducted as a public service for teachers 
and schools by the San Antonio Music 
Company,” Brandstetter said. 


He pointed out that the company 
took the lead in the establishment of 
the conference because it recognized 
the great need among teachers for 
guidance and assistance in the selection 
of materials which would best fit the 
teacher’s local situation. All materials 
presented in the conference have been 
pre-tested and reviewed by experts, so 
that only the outstanding selections in 
each field will be presented. 

This type of professional conference 
covers an area not explored by other 
types of clinics and conventions, which 
deal mainly with methods and tech- 
niques rather than the actual selection 
of suitable materials. 


be held August 14-23. 


All of the meetings will be held in 
the air-cooled recital hall and audi- 
torium of the San Antonio Music 
Company, 316 West Commerce Street 
in San Antonio. 

The Materials Conference is divided 
into several sections and divisions for 
the convenience of those attending. 
These include Piano, Organ, School 
and Choral materials. 

All the latest materials will be 
available, with the important new mu- 
sic in each field presented, demon- 
strated and evaluated by experts in 
their fields. 

Of special interest to music educa- 
tors is the fact that by special arrange- 
ment with Trinity University, residence 
credit is available for those desiring 
it. One hour University credit may be 
obtained by attending fifteen clock 
hours of approved sessions of the 
conference plus a written report. 

The conference also will be of great 
interest to elementary school teachers 
who need training in work with rhythm 
band and melody instruments, a field 
of training which is reaching wide ac- 
ceptance throughout the country. 


Schedule of Meetings 
The Piano section will be held Aug- 
ust 14-16 and will include methods, col- 
lections, teaching materials, concert, 
sacred, ensemble, teaching aids and 





ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
Crawford 

ADORATION—Sacred March 
Miller 

AIR PILOT 
Brazil 

ALL HANDS ON DECK 
Davenport 

RAINBOW DIVISION 
Danny Nirella 

AMERICA FOREVER 
James V. Colonna 


A ROYAL WELCOME HOME 


Rosenkrans 
EYES OF TEXAS 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 


EYES OF TEXAS 
Arr. by Hall - Eisenberg 


Send for Volkwein Band Catalog. 





VOLKWEIN’S 
Best Selling Marches for Band 


Order from your dealer or Direct 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


$1.25 
$1.50 
$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.50 
$1.25 


$1.25 











texts and literature. 


The Organ section, August 11-13, 
will include methods, collections, solos, 
concert, liturgical, foreign publication, 
church music and texts and literature. 

Separate sections are to be conducted 
in Elementary and Junior High School 
work, and High School and College 
work. 

These will include operettas, choruses, 
texts and literature, Rhythm Band 
demonstrations, melody instrument 
demonstrations, children’s songs, 
games, dances and records. In the Cho- 
ral section, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant music clinics will be conducted, 
with full materials, choruses, cantatas 
collections, antiphonal, texts and litera- 
ture, junior music and church music. 

Information on the conference may 
be obtained by writing Ward Brand- 
stetter at the San Antonio Music Com- 
pany, Box 1940, San Antonio, Texas. 


* 





THUMB DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF MICHIGAN 


Twelve Michigan cities and towns are 
represented in the membership of the 
Thumb District Music Association with 
headquarters at Sandusky, Michigan. 
Mrs. Jeanne Foster, of the Foster Stu- 
dios in Sandusky, is director of the 
group. 

Members residing in Caro, Michigan, 


are Bill Sackrider, Jack Brandmair, 
Jim Ayre, Bonnie Parsells, Paula 
Winterfeldt, Bonnie Campbell, Julie 
Kish, Nancy Joslin, and Ann Mills. 


Members in Bad Axe are Janet Willis- 
ton, Trudy Marquardt, Loretta Paison, 
Sharon McAllister, Doris Dibble, Suzie 
Capling, Darlene Laidlaw, Suzanne 
Hearsch and Paul Grimes. 

Members who live in Sandusky are: 
Julaine Seifort, Colleen Widdows, Carol 
Landsburg, Patsy Clark, Colleen Bus- 
kirk, Betty Flansburg, Nancy Mavis, 
Gloria Grosz, Judy Henderson, Lizabeth 
Jess, June Fetting, Louise Gessert, 
Douglas Finkbeiner, Patty Kosanke, 
Mrs. Ellen Kirker, Mrs. Maurice Pater- 
son, Mrs. Florence Robertson, and Ca- 
rol Doughty Benson. 

In Marlette, Michigan: Marilyn Mor- 
rice, Dick Wood, Bonnie Lee Atkins, 
Dianne Atkins, Ann Dale, Andrea 
Riedel, Janet Coupar, Lina Mont- 
gomery, and Margaret Rudd. Snover, 
Michigan: Marilyn Willis, Janice Dor- 
man, Joanne Kelly. Ubly, Michigan: 
Patsy McIntyre and Karen Day. Peck, 
Michigan: Mary Eschtruth, Bobbie 
Pries and Mark Orchard. 


Joan Rooks lives in Port Sanilac; 
Judith Sweet in Carsonville; Billy 
Decker in Croswell; Laura Scott in 
McGregor and Joyce VanSickle in 
Deckerville. The only out-of-state mem- 
ber is Nancy Wilson, who lives in Chi- 
cago. 


The past season has been an active 
one for all members, with a Music 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Plan Now To Attend The 
SECOND ANNUAL 


Toe iil. le 


Summer Music 


Materials 





Conference 


AUGUST 11 TO 23rd 


One of the year’s outstanding Music Events . 


. . Nationally recognized composers, 


conductors, directors and educators to conduct each session. 





Here is a Partial List of 


SESSION LEADERS 


Leon F. Brown, Denton, Texas 

Noble Cain, Chicago, Ill. 

Dorothy Doll, San Antonio, Texas 

Louise Grant, Pasadena, Cal. 

Ed Hatchett, San Benito, Texas 

Gene Hemmle, Lubbock, Texas 

C. E. Hunnicut, San Antonio, Texas 

Howard Kasschau, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Don Malin, Boston, Mass. 

Euell Porter, Abilene, Texas 

Laurence Powell, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Walter Purdy, Houston, Texas 

Lois Rhea, Corpus Christi, Texas 

Raymond Rhea, Corpus Christi, Texas 

Christine Rockefeller, Corpus Christi, 
Texas 

C. Albert Scholin, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lillian Townsend, Chicago, Ill. 

Mary Beth Upshaw, San Antonio, Tex. 

June Weybright, Zionsville, Ind. 


Others To Be Announced Later 











Make Reservations 
Early! 


For Complete Information Contact 


WARD BRANDSTETTER 


The 2nd annual Summer Music Materials Con- 
ference is a most important occasion for every 
teacher and supervisor of music. 
meet old friends and new music. This is your 
opportunity to combine the inspiration and edu- 
cation of a professional conclave with the relaxa- 
tion and attractions of a vacation in romantic 
San Antonio. See the latest materials available. 
Hear the important new music 
presented by leading authorities, 
and evaluated. 


Here you can 


in each field 
demonstrated, 


UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


By special arrangement with Trinity University, 
residence credit is available for those desiring it. 
One hour University credit may be obtained by 
attending fifteen clock hours of approved sessions 
of the conference plus a written report. 


HOTEL AND RECREATION FACILITIES 


There are many fine hotels and motels offering 
excellent accommodations to fit any budget. 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW AND AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT. The San Antonio Music Co. 
is convenient to all downtown hotels and we are 
anxious to make your stay a pleasant one. Special 
excursion rates are in effect for tours to Old 
Mexico. Our many museums, missions, parks, 
theaters, resort ranches and other attractions are 
conveniently located and feature special events 
at nominal cost. 


San Antonio Music Co. 


316 West Commerce Street 


Garfield 1331 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





MAY 
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The Physical Approach in the Teaching of Singing 


Address by Ruth Hammond Ragatz, Denver, Colorado, 
Presented During “Methodology in Voice Teaching” Forum 
MTNA-NATS (Dallas) February 26, 1952 


Hardin Van Deursen, (KC., Mo.) Chairman 


Any approach to the physical side of 
singing must certainly have its initial 
stress on posture. The importance of 
correct posture cannot be emphasized 
too strongly, for it is the foundation 
upon which the whole structure of 
voice production is built. 

The first step then, is to acquire 
“Spine Consciousness”. To achieve this, 
the student backs against the thin edge 
of an open door: head, center of 
shoulders, and hips touching the door. 
In this position have him walk, prefer- 
ably toward the bow of the piano where 
he is to stand for his lesson, Have 
him stop suddenly—bring the back 
foot (unobtrusively) forward, to give 
him proper balance. Insist upon the 
eyes, and facial expression being alert 
and expectant as if something wonder- 
ful is about to happen. It is! John 
Smith is about to sing! 

This is not suggested as platform 
manner, but as a quick means of ac- 
quiring correct spine and head position 
freedom of arms and knees, the body 


tipped slightly forward in a suspended 
walking position—in other words, the 
correct stance, the stance of the athlete 

. so necessary for the next step: the 
act of respiration. 

An erect posture, using combined 
diaphragmatic and intercostal expan- 
sion for inspiration with the use of the 
abdominal muscles for the act of ex- 
piration is the Singer’s Breath. 

The student must learn to combine 
intercostal and diaphragmatic breath- 
ing practically in one act—namely the 
act of Inspiration. 

I never could see that it made a 
great deal of difference which one 
expanded first (though possibly the 
diaphragm has a slight priority), so 
long as either is used for retention only, 
and not for control. 

Both rib-cage and diaphragm must 
resist the outgoing breath, while the 
abdominal muscles supply the impulse 
or control. 

All this must be established by 
routine practice, preferably in com- 
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bination with humming or simple 
ma-ma-mas or la-la-las based on the 
humming tone. 

This brings us to the problem of the 
dropped jaw, which can best be achiev- 
ed by singing before a mirror. 

Half the time when the student 
thinks his jaw is fully dropped—one 
look in the mirror shows him his mouth 
is only half open. 

The teacher must insist on a freely 
and fully dropped jaw because this 
action releases tension, not only in the 
jaw itself but in the tongue as well. 

Much of faulty diction, particularly 
lazy L’s or T’s, can be traced to tongue 
stiffness in the back of the tongue 
instead of at the tip, as we thought for 
so long. We had a striking example 
of this in the clinic yesterday. A mem- 
ber of the panel who could not see 
one of the young singers perform asked 
whether the mouth was freely open. It 
was not. Another said the diction could 
be improved. On the contrary, the 
vocalist who sang Adelaide, sang with 
fully dropped jaw, and beautiful dic- 
tion. 

Another thing: these people who sing 
with half-closed mouths are always 
handicapped when a sudden leap to a 
high note is required. The time comes 
when the mouth must open, and the 
preparation has not been made by what 
has preceded. 

In closing, I'd like to recommend a 
period of setting-up exercises or cales- 
thenics as a substitute for vocalization 
on a Sunday morning (when the family 
wants to sleep!). My pupils tell me it 
works almost as well as a warmer- 
upper. 


DISTIGUISHED DANCER 
GIVES PERFORMANCE SERIES 
Martha Graham, distingushed Ameri- 

can dancer and choreographer, was pre- 
sented in a special series of major ap- 
pearances with full symphony orches- 
tra at the Julliard School of Music in 
New York during April. The appear- 
ances were presented by the School as 
benefits for the Scholarship Fund of 
the Dance Department established last 
fall. 

Three extended works, one of them 
a world premiere and one a New York 
premiere, were included in Miss 
Graham’s six performances. She also 
danced, for the first time in New York, 
“The Triumph of St. Joan” with score 
by the young American composer 
Norman Dello Joio, 

—— ——— @— — 


Thumb District. . . 


(Continued from page 4) 

Forum highlighting musical events. Of- 
ficers of the Forum were Russell Hend- 
erson, president; Mrs. Ward Atkins, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Jeanne Foster, 
secretary-treasurer. Colored slides of 
European scenes of festivals, and the 
towns and background where famous 
composers once lived were shown to 
the group by Dr. Leo Podolsky during 
the year. 
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THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH shows 
the method that the Kaplan Musical 
String Company, of South Norwalk, 
Connecticut, uses in testing the thick- 
ness of their strings. This measure 
registers to 1/10,000 of an inch and all 
strings that are manufactured by the 
Kaplan String Company are guaranteed 
accurate and uniform in size. 


Strings for instruments such as the 
Violin, Viola and Cello are made from 
the intestines of sheep, better known 
as “sheep gut.” Of course, various sub- 
stitutes are being used, such as steel 
and plastic. However, their tone is not 
equal to that of the gut. 


There is a great deal of work, time 
and know-how put into the making of 
fiddle strings. The raw gut must be 
thoroughly cleaned and chemically 
cured, then split in its entire length 
to make fine strands. It takes a num- 
ber of these strands to make each 
string; they are twisted together and 
slowly dried under constant tension and 
controlled humidity. Then they are sea- 
soned for several days, and finally, 
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precision polished. 


The importance of quality enters the 
picture, because inferior strings can 
make the finest instrument sound like 
a common “fiddle.” 


MUNCH WILL RETURN 

Charles Munch, Music Director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, now in 
Havana, Cuba, will shortly return to 
Boston, and expects to lead the Sym- 
phony’s concerts for the remainder of 
the season. Munch, who has been re- 
cuperating from a recent illness, also 
expects to accompany the Orchestra as 
it sails on its first trip to Europe for a 
tour under the auspices of the Congress 
For Cultural Freedom, arranged by 
Nicholas Nabokov, its secretary gen- 
eral. 


Munch has announced that the Berk- 
shire Festival will be given at Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Massachusetts, for six 
weeks beginning July 5th. 
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WILSON SCHOOL 
PRESENTS YOUNG ARTIST 
The recent concert of Alice Howland 
presented by the Friends of Music of 
the Wilson School of Music marked the 
first appearance in Yakima, Washing- 
ton for the young mezzo-soprano, In 
commenting on the performance, one 
noted music critic declared: “Miss How- 
land is a phenomenon—an emotionally 

mature and distinguished artist.” 

The concert was part of a series of 
music programs sponsored by the 
Friends of Music during the year. 





Did You Know That | 
SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY | 


Does a national mail order 
business in publications of 
ALL PUBLISHERS? 


* Over 10,000 band titles in stock 


* Over 13,000 choral titles (in quantities) in stock 


* Untold thousands of other titles in 
Piano teaching materials 
Instruction books of all types 
Vocal solos and collections 
Text books, manuscript paper, etc. 


Try our “on approval” service 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY | 


San Antonio 6, Texas 















for school music supervisors 
by PHIL GRANT 


known for his Clinics at Music Edu- 
cator Conferences and Music Festivals, 
percussion artist with The Goldman 
Band, Educational Director of The 
Fred. Gretsch Mfe. Co., formerly a 
Music Supervisor and member of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 











HELLO: It’s been my privilege to talk 
face to face with many of you at my 
Clinics, during conventions and on my 
many special trips to schools. I'd like 
to continue our conversations here, in 
my column, and especially, to pass 
along any helpful, school-tested tips 
towards better playing and teaching I 
think worth your hearing about. 





V For EXAMPLE, tuning of 
D the bass drum is one of 
\ d the most debatable sub- 
y jects that any two super- 
visors can discuss—and often do. I’ve 
heard one group advance the theory 
that the drum should be tuned to “G.” 
I'll join the fray by saying that this is 
actually erroneous since various size 
(diameter) bass drums will produce 
different sounds on this note. Then, too, 
a definite pitch is to be avoided in a 
bass drum. To assure this, the two heads 
should be tensioned differently. Natu- 
rally, a separate tension bass drum 
(where each head can be tensioned in 
dividually ) is very much desired. The 
head opposite the batter head should 
be tensioned looser than the batter 
head, but both heads should be loos: 
enough so that a low, booming sound 
is achieved. 


Did you know that the 
single stroke roll, which 
is the basis of all snare 
drumming, is also one of 
the best exercises to develop coordina- 
tion and control? Too often little or no 
emphasis is placed on this rudiment, 
executed by a succession of strokes 
made with alternate hands, whereas it 
should be practiced more than the long 
roll or other rudiments. As in the other 
rudiments, the single stroke roll should 
be practiced slowly with increasing 
speed to a comfortable tempo, return- 
ing again to the original slow move- 
ment. Try giving it proper importance 
and watch the results! 





VERY SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER: If you 
are a supervisor or teacher and write 
me at once, I'll be happy to autograph 
a copy of my new drum method, “All- 
American Drummer,” and send it to 
you without obligation. Incidentally, 
your students may obtain this book 
from their nearest Gretsch dealer for 
75¢ a copy. Write me care of: The 
Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, New York. 
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TRE ESSCNCC OF ae 


Dr. Marie W. Simmers 


In my teaching experience, I find 
music a powerful influence that helps 
each child establish poise and stability. 
Music both thrills and calms; it is a 
curative agency that often heals those 
who are mentally unstable, 


If a child is getting along with his 
music, he also is getting along with 
people, for the language of music is 
universal. 

Parents are beginning to realize the 
importance of having a piano in the 
home. I always advise them to buy the 
best-toned piano they can afford, for 
with the development of music, a good- 
toned instrument is a necessity. A good 
tone intensifies the beauty of the music 
regardless of how simply the music is 
written. A child soon realizes the mean- 
ing of this. 


The old belief that music is only a 
luxury is fast losing its influence. A 
new dawn has awakened with our 
American people musically. We con- 
stantly have inquiries in regard to the 
age a child should begin studying piano. 
In my personal experience with chil- 
dren, I find that a child who is six 
years old is about the ideal age. 


Talented children will show signs of 
their love for music in babyhood., It is 
commendable that parents create a 
musical atmosphere in their home for 
these little tots, first teaching them 
little songs, then teaching them how to 
listen. When the child reaches the age 
for lessons with a teacher, the prepara- 














Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


Chih |... how easy 


THE PEDLER COMPANY 


(Mrs. Marie Stmmers, who maintains her 
own school of music in the city of Ft 
Wayne, Indiana, began her piano study at 
an early age. When she was only twelve 
years old, she gave a concert before an audi- 
ence of more than a thousand people. Her 
study in both Piano and Voice has been 
obtained with some of the leading teachers 
of this country. For many years she taught 
in Chicago, but more recently she has 
operated the Stmmers School of Music in 
Fr. Wayne.—Editor) 


tion in the home will serve as a back- 
ground for immediate and continuous 
musical growth. 

My oldest boy, John, developed into a 
fine violin player. My youngest boy, 
Robert, became a fine pianist. 

The education of the pianist, regard- 
less of whether he or she becomes a 
concert artist, accompanist, or teacher 
is a gradual process. It is of the utmost 
importance that the quality of the in- 
itial training be geared to the future 
plans of the student, if such is at all 
possible. 

Relatively few piano students begin 
their studies in a well-organized music 
school. It is therefore a moral respon- 
sibility of the private teacher to get 
each student off to a good start with 
a view to entry into some college music 
department. 

Too many students apply for this ad- 
vanced training after spending tedious 
years in superficial music study with 





it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedier...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


no definite patterns and with little real- 
ization of the work required at the col- 
lege level. Teachers should make their 
students aware of the fact that require- 
ments for college entrance exist. Private 
teachers can help their students by be- 
coming familiar with requirements for 
college entrance. 


Every teacher wishes he or she could 
develop well-balanced pupils who com- 
bine a variety of personality traits in 
musical interpretation. Teachers willing 
to put in time and effort may find new 
and improved teaching material through 
research. 


Most students even though careful 
and accurate in their musicianship 
are deficient as to differentiation of 
tonal coloring. The student should re- 
member the study of piano is like 
studying painting . . . one must learn 
delicate technic to bring out a bolder 
tone, 


We teachers must remember that our 
students are in reality our teachers, 
that it is through them we get our ex- 
perience. I always give each lesson as 
if it were the first one. 


I think that we should try to carry 
over into teaching the fact that music 
adds to the enjoyment of living, with- 
out which we may not have the “full- 
ness of life.” Along with cooperative 
discussions, on both sides there should 
be reasonable patience and kindness. 
Naturally, such procedure gives the 
student confidence in himself and in 
his teacher. 

Upon inquiry of how to bring out the 
best in a pupil, I find it necessary to 
study the personality of the pupil. Also, 
I try to learn something of his or her 
home environment. 


Since the goal of all the liberal arts 
is cultural rather than professional, in 
all our music courses, we must guide 
students toward a view point that is 
called appreciation. Educational values 
are highest when aims are not at con- 
cert giving but at developing musical 
skills, the understanding of musical 
literature and personal growth. With 
this in mind, a teacher can plan for his 
pupils’ musical education with definite 
results. 


We should be able to recognize that 
our music has touched our neighbor. 
We must remember that music tells the 
story of all the emotions and is the in- 
cense upon which “prayers float to 
heaven.” 

As one writer expressed it: “Music is 
close to the marriage altar. . . and when 
graves open, it stands by. Music calls 
the wanderer home and rescues the soul 
from the depths. Music speaks through 
the birds; it knows no brother, yet all 
men are our brothers.” 


Music is truly the instrument of God! 
THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 











OF SPECIAL 


GRILLER QUARTET 
PERFORMS IN S.A. 

An appreciative audience of Chamber 
Music lovers gave emphasis by hearty 
applause to the excellence of the Griller 
String Quartet in concert in San An- 
tonio during March. The unusual fore- 
some from London played music by 
Haydn, Beethoven, Borodin, John 
McEwen and Dvorak. The four men 
comprising the quartet have lived and 





Dr. Eric Sorantin 
Chairman, Executive Board 
San Antonio Chamber Music Society 


worked together since November 1928, 
having out-distanced any similar group 
in terms of years of working together. 
During this time they have played over 
1,900 concerts and have traveled many 
thousands of miles over the musical 
world. 


INTEREST 


The London Observer wrote of the 
quartet following a recent performance 
in London: “The Grillers are as su- 
perior as ever.” The same statement 
held true of the quartet’s performance 
in San Antonio. Dr. Sorantin and his 
Chamber Music Board are to be highly 
commended for bringing this quartet 
and other concert artists of superior 
talent to perform in the Southwest. 


FESTIVAL AT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Philadelphia Orchestra will par- 
ticipate in all six concerts to be given 
during the Fifty-ninth Annual Festival 
of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor during May. The University 
Choral Union of 300 voices will per- 
form Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust” 
and Walton’s “Belshazzer’s Feast,” and 
the Festival Youth Chorus of 400 will 
perform a Song Cycle from the 
Masters. Celebrities, including Eleanor 
Steber and Patrice Munsel, are listed 
on the tentative Festival program, 

Inquiries regarding the Festival 


COO wn 


Julia Heusinger McCall Scholarship 


SECOND ANNUAL CONTEST for 
Pianists (ages 16-19) of San Antonio 


and Southwest Texas, May 23. Winner 
receives $200 cash award. Address: Mrs. 
E. T. Harker, 1938 W. Huisache, San 
Antonio. 
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GOWER and VOXMAN 


MODERN CLARINET METHOD 
The easiest and most modern Clarinet Method published. 


ELEMENTARY TROMBONIST 


By OLIVER O. HUMO ond PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


As a teacher of the trombone, you should investigate this method. It con- 
tains many original features and short cuts for developing a student quickly 
and thoroughly into a proficient performer. 


FREESE MODERN ELEMENTARY 
CORNET METHOD 


A new simple way to learn to play the cornet. 


Order from your dealer or direct. Each 85c 


Our mail order service department is complete in every respect, supplying the music 





of all publishers. 


JEXKINS Mosic Company 


Kansas City 13, Missouri 
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should be addressed to Charles Sink, 
University Musical Society, Burton 
Memorial Tower, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Copland’s Music Presented 


A special concert devoted to Aaron 
Copland’s chamber music and songs 
was presented during February at 


Harvard University, where Copland is 
now lecturing as Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor. Performers at the concert 
were members of the Julliard Quartet, 
Leonid Hambro, David Oppenheim and 
Katherine Hansel. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: A 


BEETHOVEN 


DISCOGRAPHY 


This monumental project, by C. G. 
Burke, critically reviews every LP 
recording of Beethoven's works: 230 
versions of 119 compositions, occupy- 
ing 329 sides. Over 20,000 words 
(the equal of a 100-page book) to 
help you buy and recommend only 
the best recordings. 

A must for every music-lover and 
phonophile. Equally valuable to 
music teachers, musicians, and students 

YET — this is only one feature in the 
Records and Music section in the 
Spring issue of HIGH-FIDELITY — 
the only magazine edited specifically 
for those who seek greater enjoyment 
from recorded and broadcast music in 
their homes. 

The Beethoven discography is one of 
a series of such reviews appearing 
regularly in HIGH-FIDELITY. Single 
copies are $1 each, postpaid. A full 
year's subscription (4 issues) is $3 in 
the U.S., $3.50 in Canada and $4.00 
elsewhere. 

Send your order or subscription im- 
mediately, before limited supplies are 
exhausted, to: 


High-Fidelity 


Audiocom Building 
Great Barrington, Mass. 























NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Four Hundred Centers from Coast to Coast, and Cuba 


Mus. [ Founder-President 
Box 1113, Austin 


Texas 


GUILD ARTISTS PERFORM 


Eight artists of expectional ability 
were heard in Dallas on Piano Guild 
Day recently, as the Music Teachers 
National Association came to a close. 
Following a genera] session of Guild 
members, led by Irl Allison, founder 
of the Guild, Albert Gillespie and 
Robert Floyd, pupils of Isabel and 
Silvio Scionti of North Texas State 
College, Denton, displayed artistry of 
a high order in selections ranging 
from Bach to Prokofief. These two 
were presented as the 1948-1949 win- 
ners in the Guild’s International Piano 
Playing Festival. 

Robert Hoffman of Chicago, now on 
the faculty of the Conservatory of 
Music of Amarillo, Texas, gave a per- 
formance revealing technical armament 
of tremendous proportions. A pupil of 
Leo Podolsky, Hoffman was the 1950 
winner in the Piano Guild’s annual Re- 
cording Festival. 


The initial afternoon program of 
Piano Guild Day was noteworthy 
because three piano pedagogues of 





ADI BERNARD 


national prominence, Silvio Scionti, 
Hans Barth, and Leo Podolsky, gave 
personal revelations of their own 
published works before piano teachers 
representing cities and towns from 
coast to coast. 


srace White, Editor 
7 V Zist St., New York, N. 
In an afternoon recital, Elizabeth 


Zug, concert pianist of Reading, Penna., 
gave new life and warmth in a per- 
formance of music by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Brahms. 

In the evening, Ruth Slenczynski pre- 
sented one of the outsanding musical 
events of the day in the Adolphus 
Hotel Grand Ballroom, A former child 
prodigy who made an appearance in 
Dallas some years ago, she exhibited 
an artistry of intellectual and emotion- 
al understanding and communicative- 
ness seldom found in the most seasoned 
concert pianist. 





DEAR SOUTHWESTERN: 

Any minute now Dr. and Mrs. Allison 
will be leaving Texas for New York 
where they will run personally the 
largest audition center in the country 
after coping with the other 47 States. 
When this department was launched in 
this magazine there were 250 centers, 
then 300, then 350, and now, when the 
addressing-service finished addressing 
the press-releases which go to each 
chairman, there were 396, and since 











In May: “Sh-h-h- 
Men at Work” 


Parents! 








Tip-toeing to Auditions 
Now in 400 Centers 


Back of every successful audition is the co-opera- 
tion of the home. Understanding fathers and 
mothers are building America’s Musical Future 
through the activities of the National Guild. Each 
May this co-operation comes to fruition in 
Annual Auditions of the 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Ir] Allison, M.A., Mus.D., Founder-President 


Box 1113 


Austin, Texas 
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National Guild . 


then four more have been added, mak- 
ing the total over 400. 

The annual dinner of the Bohemians 
for the benefit of “The Musicians 
Foundation, Inc.” is a gala affair in- 
deed. Dr. Edwin Hughes presided with 
his accustomed dignity, Mrs, Hughes 
looked like a story-book princess, Olin 
Dewnes permitted himself to unleash 
some of his remarkable vocabulary in 
a glowing speech, and world-famous 
celebrities provided the program. This 
year the guest of honor was Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. 

When is a composition chamber- 
music, when is it small orchestra, when 
is it ensemble? Is a small orchestra 
ensemble? What classification is a 
folk-song arranged for four violins, 
flute, clarinet and tympani? Such 
problems were under discussion—if you 
were close enough to listen when heads 
got together in planning the String 
Convention. Bela Urban, Dorothy 
White, Blanche Schwarz Levy, Ernesto 
Berumen, Solon Alberti, Louise 
Behrend, Emily Krantz, Russel Lan- 
ning,—these were a few who wrinkled 
their brows. The string players and 
the pianists got together with mutual 
admiration and great things are on the 
way. 





Success Story 
Adi Bernard is an ardent Guild 
member. She has staged a remarkable 
success in a new world. Expressing 
gratitude for the country where a new- 
comer, emaciated from her experiences 
in occupied France (she lost fourteen 
members of her family by deportation, 
was arrested herself by the Gestapo 
and escaped miraculously with her 
mother) she started teaching in New 
York and maintains a studio in the 
Ansonia. She was born in Russia, did 
most of her study with Iturbi in Paris, 
played in many European countries, 
taught in the Paris Conservatoire and 

Ecole Normale de Musique. 
This year is her fourth to enter 


pupils in Guild auditions. She is the- 


only teacher out of 24 in the YMHA 
whose pupils have received special 
awards two years in_ succession. 


Mrs. LaRue L. Conlon 
Piano, Theory, Music Appreciation 
St. Mary's Hall 117 E. French 
San Antonio, Texas 


ROZANCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2813 N. St. Mary’s, San Antonio, Tex. 


Staff for instruction on Accordion 
and other Instruments 


A. J. Rozance 








President 








ROBERT HOFFMAN 


concert pianist 
Acclaimed in America & Europe 
Southwest Management: 


Dolly Lynch Concerts, Box 783 
Amarillo, Texas 








Stephen Bernstein and Howard Weiss 
have both broadcast and played with 
orchestra in Kaufman Auditorium. Miss 
Bernard is devoting herself earnestly 
to the preparation of her next New 
York recital which will be in Carnegie 
Hall in December. 
* 


DOROTHY WHITE BRINGS FUN 
TO ROCHESTER CHILDREN 


By Norman Nairn 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 

Dorothy White just couldn’t make 
little Nancy Steinberg’s Indian war 
bonnet “stay put” on the youngster’s 
mop of black hair. Nor was the Indian 
false face any more secure—to the 
huge enjoyment of an audience of 
youngsters at the local Eastman Thea- 
ter recently. 

Miss White, pianist and entertainer, 
was star of the Civic Orchestra’s chil- 
dren’s program in her “FUN WITH 
MUSIC” performance. Everybody had 
the proverbial “barrel of fun,” for Miss 
White is extraordinarily successful 
with children, She gets right down to 
earth with them. 

The Indian episode came in _ the 
“Indian Game Song,” as Nancy volun- 
teered from the audience to aid Miss 
White—and in a jiffy was accoutered 
in full Indian garb. Despite the loose- 
fitting bonnet and false face, with 
Miss White’s coaching, Nancy turned in 
a remarkable performance all her own. 

But that was only a part of an in- 
geniously prepared offering which 
captivated not only the audience but 
the orchestra as well. There was the 
“Harmonious Blacksmith Theme,” for 
instance, with tiny Bobbie Hansen 
valiently attempting to imitate the 
blacksmith with a pair of woodblocks. 

There were playsongs, in which the 
youngsters had their own part in a 


musical get-together, and there was a 
trip to the circus and a “Three Little 
Pigs” playlet, in addition to the well 
turned-out piano solos by Miss White. 
It is this reviewers opinion that there 
has never been a more capital enter- 
tainer at the Eastman than Dorothy 
White. 


ANNUAL ANTHEM 
COMPETITION NOW OPEN 

The Capital University Chapel Choir 
Conductors’ Guild of Columbus, Ohio, 
has announced an annual anthem com- 
petition open to all composers. Anthems 
should be suitable for the average 
church choir. Contest closes September 
1, 1952. 

Address inquiries to: Everett W. 
Mehrley, Contest Secretary, Mees Con- 
servatory, Capital University, Colum- 
bus 9, Ohio. 


Beginning Teacher! You'll want the 


new handbook just put out by Belwin! 
See Book Notes, page 26. 
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Sheet Music . . Records . . Steinway 
and other fine pianos . . Band In- 
struments . Hammond Organs. . 
and complete musical accessory and 
service departments. Stop in or mail 
your order. 
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CONFERENCE 
ON 
PROTESTANT 
CHURCH MUSIC 


in Fort Worth 
June 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 


Faculty of Six Authorities 


Featuring 


IFOR JONES 
HUGH PORTER 
DEAN McCUTCHAN 


For Particulars Write 
Robert R. Clarke 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


Fort Worth, Texas 








Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Association of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 


Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Offic: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD. 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
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THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC WEEK 


By Flossie Lee Harper 


Thirty-seven years ago, when the late A, L. Harper, newspaperman and 
connoisseur of music, founded Southwestern Musician in Dallas, Texas, few peo- 
ple recognized that with the assistance of his strong and capable leadership, a 
local teachers association eventually would be formed, and that out of this would 
be born the Texas Music Teachers’ Association. 


Only close friends of the Harpers knew that much of Mr. Harper’s work 
was inspired by Mrs. Harper, who was an organizer and writer in her own quiet 
way. She also was a voice teacher, and as soloist appeared from time to time at 
different functions throughout the Southwest and sang régularly at the local 


First Baptist Church for twelve years. 


It was not until the year of 1919, however, that Flossie Lee Harper, now 
residing in Houston, originated and was recognized as the originator of National 
Music Week. Through this recognition, she later was made an honorary member 
of the Dallas Music Teachers Association. SM editors are grateful to Mrs. Harper 
for this article, written by request, for the magazine. 


National Music Week grew out of “Music Day” which originated 
several years ago in the Music Teachers Association of Dallas. I re- 
member that it was in the spring of 1919 the newly-elected president 
of the Association called a meeting of the officers who were to serve 
the following year, and at that meeting a chairman of entertainment 
was appointed for each month of the following year, which, for the 


teachers, would begin in October. 


I was a voice teacher with studio in 
Bush Temple at the time, and sug- 
gested that a day be designated as 
“Music Day.’ Neoma Parker, a local 
piano teacher, believed the year should 
begin with each teacher serving tea in 
her studio to entertain the patrons. Then 
came the suggestion of the day ending 
with a program, open to the public, by 
the teachers themselves, at Bush 
Temple Recital Hall. These ideas were 
approved, and I was made chairman 
for the month of October, to carry out 
my plans throughout the summer. It 
took all summer because each plan, 
when given a start, presented a new 
idea. 

An invitation to the Music Clubs to 
join by singing in the corridors of the 
hospitals on Music Day was accepted 
with enthusiasm. One of the best pro- 
grams was given in the city jail at the 
noon hour by the Dallas Male Chorus. 

With the clubs lined up, the picture 
houses were consulted, They agreed to 
put on well advertised musical pro- 
grams on Music Day. 

The hotels caught on to the idea, and 
began looking for special afternoon 
music in their tea rooms. 

The churches fell into line with 
Twilight Organ recitals, and many 
pastors from their pulpits called at- 
tention to music in their sermons the 
following Sunday. 

Meeting with such splendid coopera- 
tion so far, the chairman took courage 
and paid a call on the late P. C. Phelps 
of the Field Lipmann Piano Company. 
Mr. Phelps at the time was connected 


with the Music Industries of the South- 
west. Mr. Phelps listened attentively, 
asked how far plans had been de- 
veloped, then asked us to wait while 
he got into touch with a few of the 
piano dealers. After to or three tele- 
phone calls, Mr. Phelps asked us to be 
back again at his office at two o’clock 
that afternoon. 

At the hour set, there were some 
twenty representatives of the music 
industries ready to hear of Music Day. 
No wasters of time, a group quick to 
recognize opportunity for advertising, 
these men voted to join the Music 
Teachers of Dallas and make a big 
thing of Music Day. 


Among those present were repre- 
sentatives from Brook Mays Company, 
Bush and Gerts, Field Lipmann, Whit- 
tle Music Company, Will A. Watkins, 
Thomas Goggan, Sanger Bros. Piano 
Department, the Edison Shop, the 
Victor Victrolas—in fact, representa- 
tives of every line of music. 


There was no hesitancy about their 
entering into the celebration of Music 
Day. But someone remembered the 
third Saturday in October, which was 
the regular day of the Musie Teachers 
Association meeting and the day agreed 
on by them, would be while the Texas 
State Fair and Dallas Exposition was 
in progress, These music merchants felt 
they could not handle the two occasions 
at the same time, and suggested the last 
Saturday in September as agreeable to 
them. We gladly consented to get in 
touch with enough of the teachers to 
make the change. So far as we know, 








The Author 
Mrs. A. L. Harper 


the last Saturday in September is the 
official date of Music Day. 

Our first Music Day was quite a 
success! A written record of it can be 
found in The Dallas Morning News, 
The Dallas Times-Herald, Southwestern 
Musician, and Musical America of New 
York, 

At that time, Mrs. Cora E. Behrends 
was Texas correspondent for Musical 
America. Mrs. Behrends wrote of the 
second celebration, under date line of 
October 9, 1920: 


“Dallas citizens turned out en masse 
to do honor to music on September 25. 
The idea of having a day dedicated to 
music originated with Mrs. A. L. 
Harper, a local teacher, and the Munici- 
pal Music Commission decided to foster 
it. The Music Industries Association, 
Music Teachers Association, and 
dealers of Dallas gladly consented to 
lend aid.” 


Reading about Music Day in South- 
western Musician and in Musical 
America, C. M. Tremain of New York 
wrote Mr. Harper, then owner of 
Southwestern Musician, to ask just 
how I had gone about planning Music 
Day. An interesting correspondence re- 
sulted, and Mr. Tremain expanded the 
idea into National Music Week, which 
has continued to this day. 


One of the outstanding aids to the 
continued success of Music Week 
throughout the nation was the impetus 
given when the National Music Clubs 
joined Mr, Tremain and the National 
Music Industries in observing Music 
Week. 
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Percolator Of Song 


By Sally Bowles 


Folk music is like a percolator: it 
bubbles up and spills into the classical 
and symphonic music, then drips back 
through to swing, jazz and popular 
music—a cycle which will doubtless 
continue so long as simple, warm- 
hearted people sing and create their 
own music. It is a fast-growing trend 
in the music of America today, this 
percolation of folk music, for the popu- 
larity of the folk ballad is becoming 
greater all the time. 

Consider for example the Broadway 
successes that are based on folk music. 
Down In the Valley, by the late Kurt 
Weill, is built around the folk song of 
that title, and includes the songs: “The 
Lonesome Dove,’ “The Little Black 
Train,” “Hop Up, My Lady,” and the 
well-known “Sourwood Mountain.” This 
folk opera has met with such popularity 
and has had such public appeal that it 
has been performed by the music de- 
partments of many universities and 
colleges throughout the country. 

Green Grow The Lilacs, on which the 
play Oklahoma was based; Dark Of 
The Moon, inspired by the old English 
ballad, “Barbara Allen;” and Sing Out 
Sweet Land are other examples of the 
success of folk music as a basis for 
stage productions. 

Joan Stafford, star of radio and 
recordings, has recently made records 
of some of the most traditional folk 
ballads known. “On Top of Old Smoky,” 
perhaps the best known of all of the 
old Kentucky Moutain folk ballads, was 
played and sung for weeks as an all- 
time hit, The current songs, “Wish I 
Wuz” and “Shrimp Boat” possess the 
strong flavor of the folk ballad. 

Folk music is becoming more and 
more accepted on the concert stage. 
The programs of John Charles Thomas 
and Marian Anderson often include 
folk music, such as the songs “Bob 
White” and “Erie Canal.” The pro- 
grams of our best professional choral 
groups almost without exception in- 
clude folk music. And concert goers 
are finding the number of professional 
ballad singers increasing. 

Reference to folk music is being 
made more and more frequently in our 
leading home periodicals and maga- 
zines. In a recent issue of House and 
Garden, Burl Ives, one of our foremost 
American singers of folk ballads, set 
forth his reflections on folk music and 
revealed interesting sidelights on his 
life as a singer. 

What are the reasons for the in- 
creasing “percolation” of folk music? 
Doubtless it is because of the very 
nature and name of the music itself. It 
is music of people—what they think 
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about when they work, when they play. 
Such thoughts are fused into fragments 
of half-forgotten melodies and eventu- 
ally become songs of happiness, lone- 
liness and tragedy. Songs of girls 
wanting a husband, of old women tired 
of being married and keeping house; 
songs of the ‘49er’s, cowboy and 
Negro songs; songs of the old camp- 
meeting days; songs of foxes, rabbits, 
birds, geese and riddles; songs of 
happy and unhappy bachelors, of 
Negro and white spirituals—songs em- 
bracing every conceivable human ex- 
perience, in fact, come forth to sadden 
or gladden the heart, as the case may 
be, 

Perhaps the folk ballad makes its 
greatest appeal through the fact that it 
is easily understood. And since the 
folks songs are primarily of the people, 
they are for the same reason primarily 
the songs of musical laymen. This is 
one portion of the great sphere of 


using it for accompanying. This instru- 
ment produces a very pleasing harp- 
like tone, 

Our American folk music has not 
only characteristics of various activities 
of our livelihood but also has regional! 
characteristics as well. In songs of the 
mountains of Vermont and the New 
England states ... of the swamp and 
fruitlands of Florida . on through 
the West and Southwest is reflected 
the special environmental activities 
each region puts into song, 

There are today many people who 
have given much time and who have 
made into a profession not only the 
singing of folk ballads but also the 
collecting of ballads from these various 
regional resources. Among the best 
known of these ballad hunters is Carl 
Sandburg whose ballad discoveries were 
first published in The American Song- 
bag, and later in Carl Sandburg’s New 
American Songbag. 


Derm 


You may say: “They call it new, but haven't | heard that tune before?” 


The chances are you have, once upon a time in an old folk ballad 


. . And chances are, Sally Bowles can tell you what the old ballad 


went through, to take on the “‘new’’ look. 
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music for which one needs little train- 
ing to create, to re-create or just to 
enjoy. Singers of the traditional ballads 
of the mountain regions of the country 
produced their own instruments (dulci- 


mers) for accompanying their folk 
singing. 
Among present professional ballad 


singers a variety of instruments are 
used. Burl Ives, Josh White, Carl Sand- 
burg use the guitar. John Jacob Niles 
prefers his own handmade dulcimers, 
while Susan Reed uses an Irish harp 
or zither for her accompaniments. The 
zither is again becoming more widely 
known since it was given a good deal 
of publicity for its use in the back- 
ground music of the film, The Third 
Man. For the accompaniment of ama- 
teur folk singing today, however, the 
guitar is doubtless the most common 
instrument. 

Also becoming popular for folk sing- 
ing is an instrument known as the 
Auto-harp. This is, as the name implies, 
especially recommended for those who 
enjoy singing folk songs but who have 
no particular musical training. It is 
recommended for its simplicity and for 
the lack of technical skill required in 


Folk Song U.S.A., by John and Alan 
Lomax, is another book of folk song 
material complete with extensive source 
material and documentation. A _ book 
entitled Fireside Book of Folk Songs, 
by Margaret Boni, is beautifully illus- 
trated in color and contains also other 
songs such as the favorite Christmas 
Carols and traditional songs from for- 
eign countries. 

Favorite Folk Ballads of Burl Ives 
is published in two volumes by Leeds 
Music Corporation. A Treasury of 
American Song, by Olin Downes and 
Elie Siegmeister, contains not only 
words and music of folk songs but also 
a fine commentary on the origins of 
many of the ballads. A clever book by 
Jeannette Thomas, which offers stories 
of folk people as an insight into the 
possible beginnings of various folk 
songs, is given the unusual title, Devil’s 
Ditties. 

These are but a few of the more 
well-known books published for Ameri- 
cans who are interested to know more 
about their own folk music. 

In the hill country of Kentucky each 
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The FUGUE As A Work UF Art 


By Stanley B. Brown 


The form in which polyphonic skill 
reaches its highest possibilities is the 
fugue; and the immortal examples of 
this form are are Fugues of John Se- 
bastian Bach, found in his Well-Tem- 


pered Clavichord. The fundamental 
structure of the fugue is implied in the 
term, itself—from the Latin “fuga,” 


meaning flight. 

In a fugue, the main theme or sub- 
ject is always announced in a single 
voice, and the remaining voices, appear- 
ing successfully in accordance with 
definite principles of key relationship, 
seem to chase each other about then 
flee from pursuit. 

The several stratified entrances of 
the subject are relieved by intermediate 
passages called “Episodes” and “Inter- 
ludes,” and it is in these portions of 
a fugue rather than in the formalistic 
portions that the genius of the com- 
poser shines forth. 

This is especially true of Bach. Al- 
most any well-trained musician can 
invent a subject which will allow a 
satisfactory fugal treatment according 
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to accepted usage; but no one save 
Bach has ever invented such free and 
fanciful episodes—so daring in scope 
and yet so closely connected with the 
main thought. 

We will attempt to examine this 
fugue from the standpoint of a techni- 
cal analysis and then from that of an 
aesthetic experience. In the former, re- 
ference to the different tonalities has 
purposely been avoided, since the aes- 
thetic enjoyment gained through this 
phase of listening depends upon 
whether or not the hearer has a trained 
ear and a knowledge of harmony. 

This four-voiced fugue, as you will 
note by the diagram, has distinct and 
decided parts. The first voice, being 
sung by the bass of the quartet, lead- 
ing to the second tone in the second 
measure, is the text upon which and 
around which all the remainder of the 
fugue is built. W. S. Rockstrow reminds 
us it is obvious that the theme on which 
the whole work clings must be clearly 
presented at the outset. This can be 
done in no better way than by giving 


Four Voices 


oe 
Entering in turn " 


Contrasted by Counterpoint * 


Interrupted by one Interlude of 
four beats, 
beginning Measure IlI-=- 
quarter of first beat. 


The working out of material 
already introduced, 

Repeating the subject seven 
times in incomplete form 
and fourteen times in 
abbreviated form, 

Around this subject material 
is woven developments of 
the Countersubjects and 
Interlude material, 

This portion conteines 
two Episodes: 

One beginning Measurers 
IX--2 and employing a 
partial Stretto in 

measure II, 

The second beginning 
measure XVII--2 and using 
subject material in a 
grand Stretto measurers 

XX and XXI. 


Subject in abbreviated 
form used ten times, 
followed by d 

Four voiced ending in 
Chorale style. 


BACH FUGUE 








Brown 


Stanley 


A former student of music and educa- 
tion, with eight years of teaching ex- 
perience behind him, Mr. Brown is now 
Assistant Professor of Education at the 
University of Colorado. 


it to the voice or voices sufficient to 
enunciate it entirely unaccompanied. 


Bach always realized just the proper 
thematic material for contrapuntal or- 
ganization and for marshalling parts 
and sections with the utmost strategy. 
And because of the definite beginning, 
on the tonic of the scale, it gives the 
hearer the impression of a good start. 
This, together with the frank open im- 
pression gained from the stately swing, 
foretells the import of the whole fugue. 


A good fugue subject should increase 
in interest up to a culminating point. 
The increase may be effected by one or 
more of the following factors: first, 
quickening of the rhythm; second, 
widening of the compass; and third, 
rise in pitch of the melody. In the fugue 
under consideration, as the end of the 
subject is approached, the rhythm is 
not quickened, the third-second notes 
coming first, but the other two effect- 
ing factors are easily discernible. 


From the tonic, we are led up the 
scale line to the sub-dominant—the far- 
away sounding tone—and back to the 
tonic with one slight break. The tone 
line then leaps to the sub-dominant, 
leaning towards the dominant, which 
being a tone of action and not of rest 
cannot hold up the melodic line for 
long, but must send it on through the 
bold assertive dominant and sub-domi- 
nant scale tones in broken rhythm to 
the meek plaintive mediant—a member 
of the scale family possessing the rest- 
ful qualities necessary to stay a melodic 
tone and allow it to express finality. 

This mediant tone is the true climatic 
tone of our stately subject. And while 
it was not reached by an ever quicken- 
ing of the rhythm, it is easily recog- 
nized as the culminating point, being 
approached by both the widening com- 
pass and the rising pitch. 

It is important to notice that the 
first voice enters on the second beat of 
the measure and is answered back in 
the tenor by a second voice entering 
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on the corresponding beat of the sec- 
ond measure. This second voice enters 
on the fifth of the scale and since it 
contains the exact intervals used in the 
first voice, it is said to be a “real” 
answer, as compared to a “tonal” an- 
swer found in some fugues where the 
general trend of the subject is followed, 
but in which the exact intervals are not 
repeated. 

The melody which is sung by the first 
voice while the second voice is singing 
the answer, is called the counter sub- 
ject. 

After the tenor voice completes the 
subject there appears an interlude last- 
_ing four beats. This interlude introduc- 
ing a short figure in sixteenth notes is 
worthy of note and will afterwards be 
frequently in evidence. On the second 
beat of the fourth measure the subject 
appears in the alto voice, like the first 
entrance, on the scale tonic. This third 
voice accompanied by its counter-sub- 
ject is followed by an answer in the 
soprano voice ending on the first beat 
of measure six. 

Here ends the first part of the fugue, 
all voices being introduced. It is known 
as an exposition. From here on, no 
new material will be introduced. That 
given out in the exposition will be 
worked over, treated in different keys 
and in various combinations, in the 
succeeding seventeen measures devoted 
to the development. 

Our interest is held and accumula- 
tion of thought is increased through the 
complexity of voice-writing, during the 
development and closing section. The 
voices sing subject and answer in rapid 
succession, seeming to tumble over each 
other in such haste as to overlap and 
be cut short, offtimes. 

This part showing haste and accumu- 
lation of ideas, is called the stretto 
portion or contracted passage. In meas- 
ures twenty and twenty-one the effect 
of the stretto is felt by the repetition 
of the subject material incomplete 
though it is. This is introduced suc- 
cessively in soprano, alto, bass, tenor 
and bass again—the subject thus being 
given attention five times in five beats, 
whereas on hearing the subject in the 
exposition, it was given four times in 
the span of twenty beats. 

The contrasted effect is obviously 
one of great concentration and dramatic 
intensity, with a sense of impending 
climax. However, we must avoid think- 
ing of the plan as mechanical in any 
derogatory sense, but rather as a means 
to a definite artistic end. We have been 
prepared for a rapid reiteration of the 
subject material in the stretto, having 
heard the subject in complete form. 

This rapid reiteration occurs seven 
times beginning in measures seven, 
eight, eleven, twelve, thirteen (in so- 
prano), fourteen, and fifteen respec- 
tively. When we add to this the frag- 
mentary groups suggesting the subject 
found fourteen times in the interludes 
and episodes throughout the develop- 
ment portion, we are forcibly im- 
pressed, through this repetition, with 
our subject. 
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These fragments and deviations of 
the subject are found twice in measure 
six, also in measures nine, ten, eleven, 
thirteen (in Bass), seventeen, eighteen, 
and nieteen—besides the five times in 
the stretto mentioned before. But this 
is not all. In measures twenty-three 
and twenty-four of the recapitulation, 


. we hear these subject motives ten other 


times. This totals thirty-five times that 
we actually hear the subject in whole 
or in part, in a short composition of 
twenty-seven measures! 

Now for our aesthetic experience. 
This fugue is Bach speaking to us 
through tones. Here we have the entire 
being brought into consideration: his 
hopes, his fears, aspirations and desires. 
If we know of Bach’s antecedants, his 
ideals and purposes, we really discern 
how naturally he turns out an art work 
of this character. The direct frank 
speech here employed, the careful con- 
sideration of detail in development 
through reiteration and sequential 
grouping—these are a part of the warp 
and woof of the very nature of the 
man, 

Since design is always found where 
we find beauty, it will be well in con- 
nection with this work for us to con- 
sider the fundamental principles of 
design. 

First, there is the principle of Or- 
ganic Unity. Here value prevades each 
element in causing the work to be 
expressive. Second, there is the princi- 
ple of theme. Our subject here is the 
element which stands out and repre- 
snts the whole. Third, there is the 
principle of Thematic Variation, where- 
by the theme, to avoid monotony, 
always appears either on different de- 
grees of the scale or with contracted 
intervals or in abbreviated form. 

The principals of Balance and strong 





Rhythm are self-explanatory. The prin- 
ciple of Evolution carries progress, de- 
velopment and dramatic unity—each 
element leads in a sequence on towards 
its successor, all tending toward a 
meaningful end. 

The seventh and last principle, Hier- 
archy, is of vast importance. In it is 
determined whether or not the subject 
has sufficient appeal to hold interest 
through to the end. A musical com- 
position exists only as it is performed. 
If the fugue is interpreted to give its 
subject proper significance, if it is ex- 
pressed with animation and feeling, 
then the seventh fundamental principle 
of design is realized. 

Our sense feelings, on hearing the 
fugue, awaken from their slumbers.. . 
we hear a message that cannot be 
readily translated into words. The spiri- 
tual meaning is important rather than 
the association of ideas. 

If one made an effort to put his re- 
actions to the fugue into concrete 
terms, it would be useless. Pictures and 
stories have no place here, Alas for 
him, whose mind is groping in some 
inconsistancy when breathed upon by 
this heavenly four-voiced song! It is the 
kind of song which, when understood, 
makes its impact felt in the quickening 
of our souls, while we are lifted above 
the prosaic routine of ordinary life 
to that worship which is the love of 
God! 

PAPA PAA 
SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
HOLDS INSTALLATION 
Delta Nu Chapter of Delta Omicron, 
national professional music fraternity, 
recently held installation services in 


Georgetown, Texas, for Dr. Nita Akin, 
organist and National honorary mem- 
ber. 





Winners in Recital Sponsored by Monticello Club 


Three winners 


in the National Federated Music Clubs’ Biennial 


Young 


Artists Audition, all senior students at Ouachita College, were presented in 
recital in March by the Monticello Arkansas Music Club. 

Seated at piano is Jane Bodenhamer of Mountain Home, pupil of Virginia 
Queen. Standing, left, is Irma Hopkins of Texarkana, violin pupil of Helen 
Lyon; and right, Patricia Matthews of Little Rock, vocal pupil of Miss Lyon. 
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. Pan Plays Skis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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ALL ABOUT GYPSIES 


Thirteen boys and girls were re- 
quested by PAN to send in a question 
about the gypsies. PAN sincerely hopes 
that you will clip or paste this inter- 
esting information in your scrap book. 
If you have not yet started a scrap 
book, why not start keeping a musical 
serap book of ideas, quotations, pic- 
tures and other subjects pertaining to 
music? It will be fun, it will be edu- 
cational, and may prove to be of great 
value to you later on! 


1. What are gypsies? 
Gypsies are descendents of Asiatic 
people who lead a wandering life. 
2. Where did the gypsy originally come 
from? 
India. This accounts for gypsy music 
having an oriental sound. 


3. Has the gypsy any fixed occupation? 


No, because the gypsy likes to roam. 


Called “loose-footed,” he is too fond of 


the open road to remain stationary in 
spot long enough to establish a 
business. 


one 


4. How do gypsies make money and 
find pleasure? 

They make rugs, weave baskets, and 
tell stories and fortunes. Many of them 
also are dancers and musicians, 

5. Does the gypsy ever excel as a 
singer or instrumentalist? 

Rarely. As a singer, his voice is 
harsh, caused from living in the open 
air. He does better as an instrumental- 
ist. He is what might be termed a 
“natural fiddler.” 

6. Do many of the gypsies ever become 

“polished” musicians? 

Seldom do you find a gypsy who can 
read notes. By nature he is musical; as 
a music maker he must depend upon 
his ear rather than his eye, and nat- 
urally this limits the scope of his 
musical experience. 

7. What does the gypsy look like? 

As a general rule, the gypsy has jet 
black hair, large eyes, lithe graceful 
bodies and a tawny skin. Light hearted 
and carefree, the gypsy loves exotic 
dress and jewelry. 

8. In what countries has gypsy music 
left considerable influence? 

In Spain, Hungary, Germany, and 
Great Britain. 

9. What noted composers have found 
inspiration in the gypsy? 

Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Liszt, Weber, Kodaly, 
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“LET’S TAKE TO THE OPEN ROAD” 

These boys are not gypsies, but any- 
one who has heard them play gypsy 
music will tell you they give a realistic 
performance. Bobby (left) and Eddie 
Reynolds, of San Antonio, Texas, are 
constantly in demand as entertainers, 
but perhaps no engagement has thrilled 
them more than playing for war veter- 
ans at the big Brooke General Hospital. 

Bobby and Eddie are the sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert G. Reynolds, and stu- 
dents of Tony Rozance. 


DO YOU THINK HE’S 
REALLY PRACTICING? 
Anyhow, he’s giving it a good try! 
The young man is Royal Anspach of 
Waco, Texas, and he hopes his teacher, 
Mrs. Curtis Smith, will take a good look 
at this picture. (777) 
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Bartok, Dohnanyi—to name a few. 
10. Can any national instruments be 
traced to the gypsy? 

Yes. The Scottish bagpipes are of 
gypsy origin. 

11. As a story teller, has the gypsy had 
influence on literature? 

Gypsy stories, told around campfires 
and elsewhere—stories of fairies, de- 
mons, dragons, and magic carpet ad- 
ventures—have influenced the Grimm 
Brothers, as well as Hans Christian 
Andersen and other writers. 

12. Has the gypsy influenced opera? 

Yes. Carmen is a gypsy maiden in 
Bizet’s opera of that name. In addi- 
tion, there are several light operas or 
operettas about gypsy fortune tellers 
and musicians. 

13. Can you give a good quotation that 
describes the gypsy? 

“Gypsies are human birds nestling 
where they would in the forest or upon 
the bosom of the mountain—human 
birds granted a musical soul.”—Author 
unknown. 
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QUESTION BOXER 


Who's PAN says, 
“Anyone who wants to learn and gives 
others a chance to join in the fun!’’ So 


a question-boxer? 


sit right down and write out your ques- 
tion and send it to PAN (at above address) 
and everyone can share your answers! 


wenn” 


Question: “What does ‘dynamic shad- 
ing’ mean?”—R, L., Lake Charles, La. 


Answer: Briefly, this term applies to 
the degree of expression given to a 
musical passage. Many have the idea 
they must learn the notes first, then 
put in the expression—like the chef 
who adds the seasoning after the food 
is cooked. But this is certainly not a 
good plan. We must play musically 
from the beginning. If there are but 
two notes in a phrase, one is more im- 
portant than the other. We make music 
with our MOTOR, but that kind of 
playing, alone, is mechanical. We make 
music through our EARS, which tell us 
what sound good and bad. We make mu- 
sic with our HEART, which enables us 
to feel the intention and experience 
of the composer. But first and last, 
we make music with our MIND, which 
tells us what is intelligent and ap- 
propriate. 


(See QUESTION BOXER—Next Page) 
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There's a lot of funny 


things about 


The Horn 


By E. Clyde Whitlock 


One of the oldest kind of instruments 
is the horn. Probably Quob Stoneax 
learned to blow through an animal’s 
horn, and the ancients had brass trum- 
pets. Then there was the hunting horn, 
which gentlemen in red coats carried 
on the chase. By this time, the horn 
had become so long that it was coiled, 
and the big bell extended over the 
blower’s left shoulder. Then centuries 
later the coil was turned around, so 
that the bell is now on the right side 
pointing down, and the player may 
place his hand if desired up inside the 
bell. 

Unlike our woodwind instruments 
with holes and keys, the horn at one 
time could play only notes of the 
harmonic series of the tone in which 
it was made. This meant that in the 
fourth octave, the player had all the 
tones of a major scale and also the 
lowered seventh, But he could play in 
only one key, for the most part. So to 
play in other keys he had to insert 
pieces of tubing, called crooks, which 
would make the horn longer and thus 
lower in pitch. 

Then some genius added valves to 
the instrument, opening up extra tubes 
built into the instrument, and the 
modern horn which can play a chro- 
matic scale was born. The pitch chosen 
as the best for the horn was F, so it 
is a transposing instrument that plays 
a fifth lower than it reads. You would 
be surprised how long the tube is. In 
the F horn it is something over 11 
feet and 8 inches in length. 

There are some unusual things about 
the notation. Besides its being a trans- 
posing instrument, all horn parts up to 
the present generation had no key sig- 
nature, and all the chromatic changes 
were written in for each note. But 
there is more and more a tendency to 
use the signature, since it is now ad- 
mitted that horn players are just as 
smart as other players, and can keep 
track of a signature. Your teacher can 
tell you about the strange use of the 
bass clef, where the notes are printed 
an octave too low. 

For a long time there were only two 
horns used in the orchestra, one high 
and one low. The high player’s lip 
was trained to blow higher notes, and 
the low player’s low notes, and they 
did not feel comfortable outside those 
parts of the scale. Eventually two 
more horns were added, one high and 
one low, so that now the first and 
third horns play high notes and the 
second and fourth low notes. 

The tone is remarkably soft and 
mellow, and a horn solo in the orchestra 
is something beautiful to hear! One of 
the finest examples you all know is 
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Mr. George Yaeger 
plays the French Horn in the San An- 
tonio, Texas, Symphony Orchestra. 


the solo at the beginning of the slow 
movement of the Tschaikovsky Fifth 
Symphony. Then there is the melody 
we know as the “Pilgrim’s Chorus” at 
the beginning of the overture to “Tann- 
haeuser” by Wagner. The trio of the 
scherzo of Beethoven’s “Eroica Sym- 
phony” has a thrilling passage for 
three horns. And at every orchestra 
concert you hear the horn players down 
in the basement warming up with the 
famous passage from Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” 

It is called the French Horn because 
the French were the first to civilize it 
and bring it indoors into the orchestra. 


. 
Question Boxer... 

The best musician is one who learns 
to play a piece as the composer in- 
tended it to be played—light and happy 
or slow and solemn, as the case may be. 
If you were rocking a baby sister or 
brother to sleep with Brahm’s “Lulla- 
by,” you wouldn’t think of shouting. 
Neither would you remain glued to 
your seat and whisper your enthusiasm 
if your school football team made a 
touchdown. 

The spirit and mood of the piece we 
are playing calls for corresponding 
tonal shading. Like a painter with 
miniature brushes, you tint a soft, 
fragile tone with delicate shades of 
meaning, while a bolder passage will 
take the deeper hues of emotion. 

Question: “How can I memorize bet- 
ter?”—Music Pupil of Mrs. Bernice 
Risenborough, Huntington, Indiana. 

Answer: By doing a small portion 
every day. A line a day is a good start, 
and after the first day, a few minutes 
should be spent on the line memorized 
the day before, When first reading 
through a piece, follow the chord pat- 
tern. Also, sometimes several lines are 
in the same key and a definite pattern 
will present itself, Find little similari- 
ties throughout the piece to remember 
and establish in your mind, which can 
act as sign-posts to guide you. Should 
you get lost, concentrate on the pat- 
tern while memorizing instead of think- 
ing about something that happened or 
will happen. And sing the melody as 
you practice it! 





GOLLIWOGG’S CORNER 


RECORDS 
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SONGS TO GROW ON 


By Charlotte DuBois 
Associate Professor Music Education 
University of Texas—Austin 


The American Folk Songs in Songs 
to Grow On, by Beatrice Landeck (Pub- 
lished by Ed. B. Marks Music Corp. and 
William Sloane Associates, New York, 
$2.95) are graded and arranged under 
the following section titles: “High and 
Low,” “Singing Stories,” “Winter Fes- 
tival,” “Play-Acting,” “Play Party.” Al- 


BOOKS 


LETTERS 


though primarily for children we find 
adults are often just as enthusiastic 
in their reaction to these delightful 
melodies. David Stone Martin has don 
notable colored illustrations, contem- 
porary in conception and designed fo1 
children’s understanding. 

Suggestions for the use of Rhythm 
Band Instruments, Rhythmic Activities, 
Creative Expression and Dramatization 
are included. The last few pages are 
devoted to a guide for a program of 
“music activities which spring from 
song.” The piano accompaniments by 
Florence White are very simple but 
exceptionally musical. 

Room teachers who do not feel too 
secure either singing or playing will be 
delighted to know that many of the 
songs are recorded by Folkways-LP-5, 
Price $4.45. 

o— 


DEAR PAN: 

Gypsy music makes me think of hap- 
py, carefree people dressed in bright 
colors and flashy jewelry. I can almost 
see them laughing, singing, playing 
their fiddle and dancing. 

I like to play gypsy music because 
it is so fast and peppy. 

—Eddie Michael Reynolds 
San Antonio, Texas 
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THE FORUM FOR TEACHERS 


Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D.—Forum Editor 


Questions on music are invited from all 


readers of 


Southwestern Musician. One or more members of the panel of 
music educators, listed below, will answer your inquiries. 
Questions of general interest to music teachers, students, and 
professional musicians will be included. (Names of persons 
submitting questions will be withheld, if requested.) Address 
questions to: Marjorie Walthall, Editor, THE FORUM FOR 
TEACHERS, 1300 San Pedro Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


Piano in High School 
Question: How does the study of 
piano rate in comparison with other 
music subjects in high school? 
—E. K., Oklahoma City 
Answer: Dr. Edna McEachern in her 
book, A Survey and Evaluation of 
School Music Teachers, (published by 
Columbia University) answers this 
question authoritatively. In a national 
survey that included 135 music educa- 
tors, music subjects taught in high 
school were compared as a desirability. 
In the category “very desirable” 90.3% 
of the educators placed the study of 
piano. A comparison of piano to other 
music subjects revealed that piano cer- 
tainly appears to be the favored sub- 
ject; for only 60.4% of the educators 
gave the rating of very desirable to 
band and orchestra instruments, voice 
was considered very desirable by only 
29.5%, and harmony by only 19.4 of 
the educators. : 
Dr. Clarence Burg, 
Oklahoma City University 


Inherited? 
gift for 


Music Talent 


Question: Is a music in- 
herited ? 
—D. H., San Antonio 

Answer: Nature is niggardly in her 
distribution of talent. Heifetz and Ru- 
binstein, rare and magnificent geniuses, 
are powerless before nature and can- 
not dictate the appearance of talent 
in their own offspring. Musical talent 
is unquestionably an inherited trait, 
but it often appears where there is 
little or none present in the parents, 
and it often fails to appear where the 
parents are gifted. 

It may also be said, however, that 
almost all children have some capacity 
for musical development, and it re- 
quires hard work on the part of both 
teacher and student for any child to 
reach that upper limit of his develop- 
ment which has been established by 
his natural or inherited genetic consti- 
tution. From all evidence, we must 
agree with Thomas Paine in the fol- 
lowing paraphrase, “Talent is like a 
seedless plant; it may be reared when 
it appears; but it cannot be voluntarily 
produced.” 

Dr Morton J 


University of 


Keston, 
New Mexico 


Violin Beginner in Recital 
Question: How soon can a beginning 
violin student be presented in recital? 
—N.T. W., San Antonio 


Answer: Of course there is no final 
answer to this question, but I can 
offer a few suggestions. First, before 
a beginner appears on a recital as a 
soloist, it can be a very beneficial 
experience to him to appear in some 
group performance, playing sustained 
filler notes which a teacher should be 
able to arrange. A reasonably good 
student should be able to do this after 
two months of study. Then, later, the 
solo appearance will be not quite such 
a totally new undertaking. 

Dr. Eric Sorantin, 
Our Lady of the Lake College 





Two-Piano Work 

Question: What are some of the ad- 
vantages of training pupils for two- 
piano work? 

—B. H., Seguin, Texas 

Answer: I have found that: 

1. Such training inspires children 
to work harder because it is fun! 

2. Such procedure adds a wider dy- 
namic tonal range to students’ tech- 
nical equipment. 

3. It improves stage presence. 

4. Students observe note values 
more discreetly. They become better 
and more accurate readers. (I have 
found poor reading facility the greatest 
weakness among many students. So 
many can play a Chopin Nocturne, and 
yet cannot read a hymn by sight!) 
Careless and slow reading is a deter- 
rent to a would-be duo-pianist. 

5. Students learn to be accompa- 
nists as well as soloists because in 
two piano music one learns to “give 
and take.” 


PAA 


The Panel 
Florence Fender Binkley, Oklahoma City. 
Private studios. (Piano) 
Dr. Clarence Burg, Dean, School of Music, 


Oklahoma City University. (Piano) 

Prof. Everett Jay Hilty, Associate Professor, 
Organ, University of Colorado. 

Dr. Morton J. Keston, Professor of Psychology 
and Music Education, University of New 
Mexico. 

Dr. Max Mitchell, Professor of Music (Band) 
Oklahoma A. and M 

Dr. Isabel Scionti, Denton, 
Piano). 

Dr. Eric Sorantin, Professor of Violin, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio. 

Dean Daniel Sternberg, Dept. of Music, Bay- 
lor University. (Orchestra). 

Prof. Hardin Van Duersen, Associate Profes- 
sor of Voice, University of Kansas City. 

Dr. Marjorie Walthall, Chairman Music De- 
partment, San Antonio College. (Theory, 
Musicology). 


Texas. (Duo- 
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6. If a student is timid, inhibitions 
vanish more quickly; the solitary spot 
the soloist occupies is shared by a 
partner and an ally. Not only does 
the partner share the public gaze, but 
the responsibility as well. 

7. It expands the experimental rep- 
ertoire. A solo may be deferred several 
years before the individual pianist can 
cope with it. But with difficulties 
shared, it is possible for the technical 
barriers to be mastered under a two- 
piano arrangement. The student gets 
on “speaking terms” with an advanc- 
ing repertoire and maturing musician- 
ship that may be otherwise retarded. 
This enrichment of repertoire I con- 
sider one of the most rewarding as- 
pects of two-piano training. 

Dr. Isabel Sctonti, 
Denton, Texas 


Percussion in Concert Literature 

Question: I have trouble keeping the 
percussion section interested in concert 
work. Since their parts are small in 
this type of music, what can I do to 
make them develop this interest ? 

—Don Webster, Chelsea, Oklahoma 

Answer: One of the strengths of the 
band as a school organization is that 
most arrangements of the music allow 
all instruments, including the drums, 
to be busy, a good part of the time. 
Concert music, however, is not sup- 
posed to have the drums going all the 
time. 

Perhaps you can choose a selection 
such as “Listen to the Drummers 
Play,” a South American piece, or some 
other similar number that features the 
drums. In this way you can stimulate 
practice on the part of the drummers 
and even have them practice separately 
from the rest of the group. Then, in 
regular rehearsals, plan your time so 
that you can have the drummers pres- 
ent to give this number a good work- 
out along with other marches you may 
be preparing. At other times, do not 
ask your drummers to be present. You 
may have one strong pupil that you 
can place in charge of the percussion 
section and let this student lead the 
drummers’ rehearsal while you drill 
the remainder of the band. 

Another point: Be sure you encour- 
age your percussion people to practice 
and master all the percussion instru- 
ments, including bells. One final word 
of caution: Don’t overload drum en- 
sembles as a way to keep drummers 
interested. 

Max A. Mitchell, 
Oklahoma A & M 


Falsetto in Teaching 
Question: Of what use is falsetto in 
the teaching of voice? 
—S. S., Kansas City 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Oklahoma Musie Teachers Association 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, 


Henry Hobart, Enid 
Lemuel Childers, Tulsa 


Alva 


Loraine B. Golsan, Oklahoma City 


Julia B. Hunt, Kaw City 
Carlos Moseley, Norman 
Clair R. McGavern, 407 West Midland Ave., Shawnee, Okla. 


OMTA CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL CONVENTION BIRTHDAY 


By Clair R. McGavern 
OMTA Editor 


The Oklahoma Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation celebration of its twenty-first 
Annual Convention birthday at the 
Mayo Hotel in Tulsa March 30-31 was 
highly successful. A fine group of 
Oklahoma music teachers, represent- 
ing colleges and _ universities and 
private studios, participated in the 
diversified program of music, lectures 
and panel discussions. Teachers re- 
peatedly expressed their appreciation 
of the stimulating help they received 
at the meetings which will help them 
build a bigger and better teaching pro- 
gram in the year ahead. 

Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort of Alva, 
president of OMTA, opened the first 
general session of the Convention on 
Sunday afternoon. Included in this ses- 
sion were greetings from Grace Conine 
Parks, Tulsa Accredited Music Teach- 
ers Association president; and response 
by Mary Cook Caster, Oklahoma City 
Accredited Music Teachers Association 
president. A beautiful tribute to the 
memory of the late Ida Gardner, 
prominent Tulsa Music teacher and 
music historian, was given by Nelle 
Garbutt Spindler of Tulsa. 

Reports of the Four State Districts 
on their activities and a report on the 
OMTA affiliation with the Music 
Teachers National Association by Dr. 
Max A. Mitchell, director of the School 
of Music at Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, were important con- 
tributions to the session. 

In the afternoon, a concert by the 
Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra, directed 
by H. Arthur Brown, was well attended 
by the teachers. The young Oklahoma 
City pianist, Karen Keys, performed 
the first Beethoven Concerto which 
marked her professional debut with the 
Tulsa Orchestra. 

Banquet and Music. Dr. Clarence 
Burg, dean of Fine Arts, Oklahoma 
City University, was toastmaster of 
the Sunday night banquet in the Mayo 
Hotel’s Terrace room. The banquet was 
high-lighted by two exceptionally in- 
teresting musical events. Students from 
the University of Tulsa’s College of 
Fine Arts presented the 45-minute 
operetta, “Bastien and Bastienna,” by 
Mozart, the cast of three being assisted 
by a small orchestra under direction 
of Dear Albert Lukken and Dr. George 
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Elvina Truman 
. . gave brilliant performance” 


Kernodle. When the miniature opera 
was over, Miss Elvina Truman, young 
pianist from the studio of Helen Ringo 
of Tulsa University, who recently has 
attained national recognition through 
her five performances with the Chicago 
Civic Symphony as piano soloist, gave 
a brilliant performance of four selec- 
tions. 

Following the banquet program was 
the All State Students Program at the 
All Souls Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
well attended by OMTA members. Rep- 
resentative talent from each of the 
four districts, selected by previous 
auditions, was presented in recital. 

Officers elected on second day. Busi- 
ness handled during the Monday morn- 
ing session, opened by Mrs. Monfort, 
included amendments to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and the election of 
officers for the coming year. Frank C. 
Hughes of the University of Oklahoma 
teaching staff gave an interesting re- 
port on the “Theory Section of the 
Ss Aaa AaaAaAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 

Your New Editor 

Clair R. McGavern, 407 West Mid- 
land Ave., Shawnee, is your newly- 
elected OMTA Editor. Send news, pic- 
tures, clippings to Mr. McGavern at 
this address. 


President 

Ist Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 
Parliamentarian 


Editor and 3rd Vice-President 


MTNA Dallas Convention.” A signifi- 
cant step was taken at this session by 
the passing of a resolution that a 
theory panel for all teachers and others 
interested will be held at both district 
and state conventions in the future. 
Time of panel will be arranged so that 
it will not conflict with other meetings. 

Also at the meeting, a resolution was 
passed unanimously to continue South- 
western Musician as the official OMTA 
magazine. 

Dr. Bela Rosza is Discussion Group 
Advisor. Replacing Dr. Boris Goldov- 
sky, who was unable to attend the Con- 
vention because of illness, Dr. Bela 
Rosza of Tulsa University was intro- 
duced as Group Advisor by Miss Helen 
Collar, of the Oklahoma College for 
Women, at the beginning of the Piano 
Panel session. 

Papers given at the panel were: 
“The Mechanism of Piano Playing,” 
by Dr. Louis May of Oklahoma City; 
“Music Theory Applied to Piano Teach- 
ing,” by Clio C. Steinson of Tulsa, read 
by Miriam Spindler; “Memorization and 
Sight-Reading” by Dr. Clarence Burg 
of Oklahoma City; and “Contemporary 
Music in Piano Literature,” by Herbert 
Ricker of Oklahoma City. A discussion 
period followed the meeting. 

Sweet Sixteen Opera Company Per- 
forms. Dr. M. Blair, professor of Eco- 
nomics at Tulsa University, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the Monday OMTA 
Luncheon. His address, “Philosophy of 
Life In America,” presented an un- 
usually vivid picture of the individual 
American’s responsibility today in per- 
petuating freedom through culture 
Mrs. Werton Dee Moore was luncheon 
toastmistress. 

A surprise to many was the excep 
tionally fine talent displayed in the 
performance of the “Sweet Sixteen 
Opera Company” directed by Henry Ho 
bart of Phillips University, Enid, who 
directs the Inspiration Point Fine Art 
Colony at Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
during the summer. 

Mrs. Vera Neilson leads Vocal Panel. 
Lt. Governor of NATS for Oklahoma, 
Mrs. Neilson opened the Vocal Panel 
held on Monday afternoon. Mrs. Dora 
Streight Popejoy of Anardarko lectured 
on “The Preparation of a Pre-Colleg« 
Voice Student,” and Miss Eva Turne1 
of Oklahoma City used as subject for 
her lecture “Qualifications and Prepa 
ration for a Career in Opera.” Albert 
Lukken of Tulsa University, who spoke 
on “The Future of Opera in the United 
States,” pointed out that the Nation is 
entering a new era in opera, offering 
more opportunity not only to the great 
artist but for the amateur and student 
performer, as well. 

















Texas Music Teachers Association 


WORLD PREMIER 
OF “TEXAS” GIVEN 


The world premiere of “Texas,” a 
symphonic suite for orchestra and solo 
voices, was presented recently in Hous- 
ton by the local symphony orchestra 
under the direction of Efrem Kurtz. 
Composer of the suite, Dr. David 
W. Guion, who was present for the 
premiere performance, is a_ native 
Texan, having been born in Ballenger 
57 years ago. He now resides in 
Leighton, Pennsylvania. 

Officials of the Houston Symphony 
Society commissioned the work as a 
means of providing further recognition 
for a Texan who has received world 
prominence in the field of orchestral 
composition. This action replaced, for 
this year, the Texas composer’s com- 
petition sponsored by the Society. 

The suite is a series of fourteen 
numbers which depicts life as it moves 
across the vast and varied landscape 
of Texas. 

-@o-- --— 


Southern Methodist 
Gives Third Music Festival 


Southern Methodist University’s 
Choir of forty voices, which has filled 
a number of important engagements 
this spring in Dallas and on tour 
throughout West Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Kansas, is participating 
in the University’s Third Annual Mu- 
sic Festival currently being held at the 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium. 

According to Dr. Orville Borchers, 
dean of the School of Music, the fes- 
tival consists of four concerts and one 
lecture and is open to the public free 
of charge. Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, con- 
sidered to be Dean of American mu- 
sicologists, is being presented in a lec- 
ture during April. Paul A. Posk, dis- 
tinguished composer and musicologist, 
will be presented as composer and per- 
former in a concert of his music, in 
which he will be joined by various en- 
semble groups from the University’s 
School of Music on May 2. 

Other festival concerts consist of 
music for ensemble groups, including 
Contemporary Music for Ensembles on 
April 27; Ensemble Music with Voice 
on May 4; and Ensemble Music with 
Organ on April 30, the organ concert 
to be given in the chapel of the Perkins 
School of Theology. 

_@ 


Workshop in Dallas 


The Southwestern Church Music 
Workshop, sponsored by local churches 
recently in Dallas, featured several 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 


University of Texas, Austin 





Symphony 


Program Discussed 


Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, Sigma Alpha Iota’s Executive Secretary, left, dis- 


cusses with Dr. E. W. 


Doty, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, University of 


Texas, and Margaret Caldwell, president of the fraternity’s newly-installed 
chapter at the University, the University of Texas Symphony concert which the 


chapter attended during installation day. 


noted artist musicians on the five-day 
program and an evening concert by the 
Dallas Symphony. 


Problems on voice teaching, organ, 
piano, and class piano were discussed 
during the workshop; and panel 
lectures covered subjects regarding 
literature, hymnology, and theory. One 
of the largest and most comprehen- 
sive exhibits of church music materials 
and ideas was on display during the 
workshop, 





Prof. Max Carr 
of Trinity University, San Antonio, 
was presented recently by the Depart- 
ment of Music in a program of Bach, 
Beethoven, Paderewski and Chopin 
music. 


SAN ANTONIO MUSIC TEACHERS 
REPORT 

“Why Be A Music Teacher?” was 
the forum subject discussed at the 
San Antonio Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation March meeting, Dr. T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean of the School of Fine 
arts of TCU, was guest speaker at the 
meeting. He also directed the forum 
discussion supported by a panel com- 
prising Mrs. LaRue Conlon, Mrs. Mary 
Stuart Loper, Mrs. Dorothy Pease, Dr. 
Marjorie Walthall, Kenneth Emery, 
Professors Sam Selman and Donald 
Willing of Trinity University, and Pro- 
fessor Ira Bowles of San Marcos State 
College. 

Officers for the forthcoming fiscal 
year were elected at the close of the 
meeting. They are: Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan, president (re-elected); A. J. 
Rozance, vice-president; Dr. Marjorie 
Walthall, vice-president; Mrs. Tekla 
Staffel, secretary; Mrs, Edith Law, 
secretary; Mrs. J. E. Sills, treasurer 
(re-elected); Mrs. LaRue Conlon, 
parliamentarian, (re-elected) and Mrs. 
Evelyn Altman, historian’ Mrs, Barbara 
Huntington served as chairman of a 
nominating committee of five members. 

Two all-Association student recitals 
have been staged during this season 
which included (1) Elementary School 
pupils; and (2) Pupils of intermediate 
age. 

Pupils of elementary age included: 
Jane McCurdy, pupil of LaRue Conlon; 
Barbara Smith, pupil of Mrs. Vick R. 
McDowell; Nathan Bell, pupil of Stella 
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Seymour; Robert Emley, pupil of 
Katharyn Donald; Judy Pabst, pupil of 
Elizabeth White; Frederick Kass, pupil 
of Evelyn H. Altmann; Robin Vair, 
pupil of Suzanne Westbrook; Jeffery 
Andrick, pupil of Florence Bente; Billy 
Dever, pupil of Ina Lucille Patterson; 
Billy Braman, pupil of Joyce H. 
Wallace. 

Wally Harlin, pupil of Kathryne 
Verity; Sara Nell Newberry, pupil of 
Ida Mae Wentz; Sally Cushing, pupil of 
Elsie Willis; Mary Ann Birdwell, pupil 
of Trudie Rozance; Claudia Carrejo, 
pupil of Caroline Weichold; Richard 
Fikes, pupil of Mrs. Earl Stoup; Sandra 
Hanson, pupil of Myrtle Mayes; Peggy 
Ann Booth, pupil of Fern Hirsch Rag- 
land; Ilene Brenner, pupi! of Delphine 
Klockman; Willa Mary Dunlap, pupil 
of Lucille Bell Tietgens; Carolyn 
North, pupil of Meta Hertwig; Vickie 
Olson, pupil of Carolyn Challis; Becky 
Giertz; pupil of Virginia Heitcamp; 
Mary Hale Thiele, pupil of Mrs. Tom 
Burch Bordelon, 

Barry Braubach, pupil of Mrs. G. C. 
Zimmerman; Edward Macleod, pupil of 
Martha Phillips; Arlette Planto, pupil 
of Elizabeth Hayes; Patsy McCabe, 
pupil of Kathryn Ball Rush; Patricia 
Maltzman, pupil of Cecile Steinfeldt 
Marshall; Dee Ann Gibson, pupil of 
Alma Spenn; Linda Hyman, pupil of 
Winifred Alvis; Alan Anderson, pupil 
of Geraldine Chopin; Marion Dewar, 
pupil of Edith Law; Lois Ann High, 
pupil of Gertrude Mendel; Harryett 
Raborn, pupil of Emma Jackson; Nancy 








Presented in Concert 


Robert Hoffman, young American 
pianist who has been acclaimed in 
America and Europe as one of the 
most brilliant young artists of today, 
was presented in a concert during March 
in Amarillo, under auspices of the 
Dolly Lynch Concert Bureau. 


Kay Knott, pupil of Marguerite 
Bebinger; Barbara Gramer, pupil of 
Julia Ruiz; and Ellen Burkle, pupil of 
Tekla Staffel. 


Pupils of intermediate age included: 


Janie Jacobson, pupil of Lettie Mae 


Thomas; Mary Scaramozi, pupil of 
Hazel Whitley Petraitis; Ruth Ann 


University of Texas String Quartet 


Climaxing a concert tour from New York to Alabama, the Quartet, com- 
posed of Angel Reyes, violin, Alfio Pignotti, violin, Albert Gillis, viola, and 
Horace Britt, cello, performed at the Library of Congress on the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Concert Series, an honor reserved for ensembles of established 
excellence. One of the most distinguished of the nation’s chamber music en- 
sembles, the quartet-in-residence at the University is almost unique in that its 
members, although each a virtuoso in his own right, have achieved the effect 
of a single voice after years of playing together. 
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Sturm, pupil of Kathryne Verity; 
Nancy Middleton, pupil of Elsie Willis; 
Dorris Duran, pupil of Stella Seymour; 
Lucia Woodbury, pupil of Edith Law; 
Claudia Spencer, pupil of Elizabeth 
Hayes; Jeffrey Wentworth, pupil of 
Joyce H. Wallace. 

Jo Lynn Kelley, pupil of Delphine 
Klockman; Eddie Reynolds, pupil of A. 
J. Rozance; Barbara Awbrey, pupil of 
Emma Jackson; Nancy Glass, pupil of 
Florence Bente; John Robert Beau- 
champ, pupil of Meta Hertwig; Barbara 
Ann Janicek, pupil of Ina Lucille Pat- 
terson; Carolyn Crabtree, pupil of Mrs, 
Earl Stoup; Joan Doris, pupil of Mar- 
guerite Bebinger; Fritzie Bohne, pupil 
of Lena Heye; Eleanor Cooper, pupil of 
Kathryn Donald; Michael Rothmann, 
pupil of Lucille Bell Tietgens; Reyna 
Dimaline, pupil of LaRue Conlon; Mary 
Elizabeth Harris, pupil of Marion 
Sellers; Linda Lewis, pupil of Vick 
Robbins McDowell. 

Joyce Lavonne Behrendt, pupil of 
Caroline Weichold; Judith Sorley, pupil 
of Evelyn Altmann; Betty Murgatroid, 
pupil of Fern Hirsch Ragland; Roxana 
Michael, pupil of Mrs. E. D. Mayes; 
Martha Rock, pupil of Mrs. J. E. Sills; 
Anna Margaret Adams, pupil of Mrs. 
Geraldine Chopin. 

Carlee Gladwin, pupil of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Heitkamp; Jerry Shrimpton, 
pupil of Trudie Rozance; Emily Jane 
Norrad, pupil of Tekla Staffel; Jane 
Jochimson, pupil of Ida Mae Wentz; 
Xavier Chavez, pupil of Julia Ruiz; 
Grace Stapleton, pupil of Gertrude 
Mendel; Josie Shields, pupil of Mrs. 
Tom Burch Bordelon, and Dak 
LeStourgeon, pupil of Kathryn Ball 
Rush, 


SAMTA cooperated in sponso} 
ing Miriam Wagner, pianist of the 
American Conservatory of Chicago, in 
a ten-day Master Class and a Concert 
at the San Antonio College. M1 
Kathryn Ball Rush served as chairman 
and general promote! 

The project was a major success; 
there were more applicants for the 
Class than could be accommodated, thus 
necessitating the oganizing of a second 
class. 

Miss Wagner, whose concert drew a 
capacity crowd at the San Antonio 
College auditorium, was described by 
those who attended as a “major artist 
and exquisite pianist,” and a “young 
American pianist with technical skil 
and intelligent interpretation of tl 
first rank.” 
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Rachlin Conducts 

Eighth Concert 
Ezra Rachlin, musical directo) ot tne 
Austin Symphony Orchestra, combined 
conducting of the symphony’s Eighth 


Subscription Concert recently with 
playing piano as soloist and with 
chestra. Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 


and Symphony No. 3 were featured o1 
the progran 

















Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Evelyn Bowden, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Helen Lyon, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Mrs. A. A. Harris, Arkansas A. and M., College Heights, Arkansas 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
BEGIN IN JUNE 


Elaborate plans for the Summer 
Music Workships at the University of 
Arkansas are nearing completion. Ac- 
cording to the University’s announce- 
ment just released, there will be noted 
guest instructors and full compliment 
of the resident staff for each of the 
departments. A great deal of interest 
in the workshows has been manifest 
from teachers and students throughout 
the state. 

The first two-week workshop will be 
held from June 9 to 21st for piano 
teachers. Running concurrently with 
this will be the Organists Workshop 
It will be possible for teachers to at- 
tend the piano workshop in the morn- 
ings and the organ workshop in the 


afternoons. The work will be divided 
into “interest groups” whereby ma- 
terials will be studied. Panel discus- 


sions on problems relating to teaching 
of piano and organ will occupy a con- 
siderable amount of time. There will be 
performance of major works of the 
literature by students and staff mem- 
bers. 

The Choral and Voice Teachers Work- 
shop will be held during the two-week 
period from June 23 to July 5. Herrold 
Headley of the University staff will be 
in charge of this workshop. 

The Band and Orchestra Workshop 
will be a climax to the Workshop Se- 
ries at the University this summer. 
It will be held simultaneously with the 
High School Festival, from July 7 to 
19th. Ed Marty, director of the Razor- 
back Band, will be in charge of this 
workshop. Marty will be assisted by 
Prof. Bernard Fitzgerald of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Other assistants will 
be prominent band and orchestra di- 
rectors of the State of Arkansas, 
among these being Alonzo J. Lape of 
the Little Rock High School. 

Attendance at the High School Fes- 
tival will be limited to 100 applicants 
because of limited space at the Uni- 
versity. 

Two hours of college credit will be 
granted for each two weeks attendance 
at any of the Music Workshops. All 
activities will be directed from the 
University’s Fine Arts Center. 


SPRING PROGRAMS AT A&M 


The Music Department of Arkansas 
A. and M. College, Monticello, under 
the leadership of Arthur A. Harris, is 
enjoying a busy spring semester pro- 
gram. Highlight of the Easter season 
was a program given by the combined 
small ensembles singing excerpts from 
“The Holy City” and “The Seven Last 
Words.” 
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New Editor 


Mrs. Arthur Harris is editor of Ar- 
kansas State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


AMERICAN FESTIVAL 


Arkansas State Teachers College 
presented its Fourth Annual Festival 
of Great Music during the week of 
March 3 through March 6. The festival 
was devoted to compositions by Amer- 
ican composers. 


On March 3 the Opera Workshop di- 
rected by Howard Groth presented two 
operas: Randall Thompson’s “Solomon 
and Balkis” and Kupferman’s “In the 
Garden” with words by Gertrude Stein. 


The program on March 4 featured 
the College Little Symphony directed 
by Carl E. Forsberg; the College Choir, 
directed by Howard Groth; and the 
College Band, directed by H. H. Has- 
kett. Each organization presented sev- 
eral works by American composers. 


An advanced student recital was held 
on March 5. Works by American artists 
were hung in the room in the commons 
where the student recital was given. 


The American Festival was climaxed 
by a recital by Miss Margaret Truman, 
daughter of the President, in the Ida 
Waldran Memorial Auditorium on the 
Arkansas State Teachers College cam- 
pus. 


Whitehead Recital 


Miss Myrtle Jean Whitehead, ’cellist, 
gave a recital on February 19 in the 
auditorium at Arkansas State Teachers 
College. Mrs. William Little of the 
piano department at A.S.T.C. accom- 
panied Miss Whitehead. 

Miss Whitehead, who came _ to 
A.S.T.C. from Texas College for Wom- 
en, is an instructor in cello and theory 
at State Teachers at Conway. 
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FEDERATED CLUBS WORKSHOP 
WINS WIDE RECOGNITION 


Arkansas Federated Music Clubs 
were gratified to learn recently through 
Prof. Henry Hobart, general director 
of the Inspiration Point Fine Arts 
Colony at Eureka Springs, that the 
Summer Opera Workshop which they 
are co-sponsoring at the Colony is al- 
ready claiming attention in national 
circles. A teen-age group which trained 
last summer has been active through 
the fall and winter season; it has pre- 
sented the Fairy Tale Opera “Hansel 
and Gretel” in its entirety 19 times, 
in addition to partial presentations at 
the NFMC Board Meeting at Hot 
Springs and the OMTA Board Meeting 
at Oklahoma City. 

A most successful telecast was given 
over station WKY-TV at Oklahoma 
City December 8, in a full 1% hour 
broadcast, But perhaps the crowning 
achievement of the workshop group, 
officially known as the “Kan-Ark-Oma 
Youth Opera,” was an appearance in 
Chicago on December 28th as the fea- 
tured attraction of the annual banquet 
program for the national convention of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. There was. unreserved 
enthusiasm over the performance, with 
many curtain calls. 

The Kansas Federated Music Clubs 
are now official co-sponsors of the 
workshop group with Arkansas and 
Oklahoma; and the summer opera work- 
shop, to be held June 30 to August 8 
at the Inspiration Point Fine Arts 
Colony, will be known as the Kan-Ark- 
Oma Federated Youth Opera Project. 
A college-age group is anticipated as 
well as high school-age group. 

+ = 


Henderson STC Gives Musical Series 


A program of musical events at 
Henderson State Teachers College this 
spring featured an all-freshman music 
recital, and a presentation of Jacques 
Offenbach’s “The Lantern Marriage” 
by the college’s music and speech de- 
partment. Mrs. H. Grady Smith, 
ASMTA board member, is director of 
music at the college. 

Several other recitals recently have 
been given featuring Corliss Arnold, 
Charles S. Wilkes, Thomas Greer and 
Elizabeth Nelms. On April 24, the opera 
“Martha” was presented by the Col- 
legiate Choir. 





University Will Have 

Artists in Residence 
Beginning in September 1952 the 
University of Arkansas will have a 
string quartet in residence for the 
academic year 1952-53. This will be 
made possible through the funds of the 
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Arkansas — Continued 


General Educations Board, which also 
has provided for a number of guest 
lectures at the University during this 
year. The Metz String Quartet, with 
Miss Sue Green as manager, will pres- 
ent several concerts at the University 
during the year and will be available 
for concerts in Arkansas and surround- 
ing states. 


Composer in Article 

A former pupil of Mrs. Boydie Eas- 
ter of Pine Bluff was the subject of 
an article in a recent issue of the 
Arkansas Democrat Magazine. Tilden 
Wells, formerly of Hamburg, is now 
associate professor of music at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. He has had works 
published in two fields. G. Schirmer 
and Birchard of Boston have published 
his songs, and Rand McNally has pub- 
lished his children’s books, these latter 
under the pen name of Godfrey Lynn. 





College of Ozarks 
Presents Recitals 
Three Piano and Voice Recitals at 
the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
this spring featured students of Hat- 
tie May Butterfield, Gertrude Frederick, 
Virgie Poynor, Annette King and Neil 
Zumwalt. 


Flois and Flora Eustice, students at 
the College of the Ozarks and duo- 
pianist winners of the State Federated 
Music Clubs Contest of 1950, also have 
been featured in numerous programs 
at the College and throughout the 
state. Their most recent concert was 
sponsored by the Eureka Springs Mu- 
sic Club. 





New Music Head 

Mrs. H. E. Tye of Ashdown, who 
has been an active member of ASMTA, 
has accepted a position as Head of the 
Music Department at Texarkana Junior 
College. Mrs. Tye has studied at sev- 
eral leading colleges and universities 
and is a member of Pi Kappa Lambda. 
For a number of years she has been 
teacher of piano and choral music in 
the Ashdown Schools. 


In addition to her activity in ASMTA 
Mrs. Tye is prominent in music club 
work. During 1948-1950 she was presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs and, in July 1951, was elected 
to the National Board of the Federation. 


MUSIC NEWS 


HORBLIT AWARD GIVEN 

The Mark M. Horblit Award, known 
as the “Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Merit Award,” was presented to Lukas 
Foss for the year 1951 for his Second 
Piano Concerto, The young composer 
journeyed from Rome, where he has 
been living under a Prix de Rome 
scholarship, to introduce his Concerto 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
last season. 

+ 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL HAS FESTIVAL 

Orchestra, choral, opera, and cham- 
ber music groups of the University of 
Illinois School of Music and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik are participating in the 
events of the 1952 Festival of Con- 





dent and faculty musicians have joined 
in presenting outstanding contemporary 
works including a world premiere of a 
new opera. 
7 
DENVER GIVES OPERA 

Denver’s only opera this season was 
presented by the Capitol Opera Com- 
pany with three performances of the 
great and popular opera “Carmen” 
during March. The company was di- 
rected by Robert Lansing, former Met 
singer who has contributed greatly to 
Denver’s cultural life as an opera and 
choral conductor since becoming a re- 
sident of the city. The Capitol Opera 
group includes many of Denver’s finest 
singers, and each performance has an 
all-star cast. 


° 
“I Interview Ernest Von Dohnanyi” 








temporary Arts now in session. Stu- article coming next month! 
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1952 —- SUMMER REFRESHER COURSE — 1952 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR BUSY PIANO TEACHERS 


June 23rd — July 5th 
Two weeks, three hours daily intensive study, covering all teaching points 
of interest to Pianists 
Also Individual Teaching Problems Discussed 


You are invited to enter freely into our effort to again 
live and beneficial Refresher Course given in the U. S.”’ 
from a former entrant 
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New Mexico Music Teachers Association 


Byrdis Danfelser, Albuquerque, New 
Robert Page, Portales, New Mexico 
Charlemaud Curtis, 
Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, 
SONATINA WRITTEN 

A rich contribution to New Mexico’s 
music culture this past season has been 
a series of programs featuring Kurt 
Frederick, violinist, and George Rob- 
ert, pianist, both of the University of 
New Mexico’s Department of Music 
staff. 

One of their recent programs in the 
series featured Beethoven’s Ten Violin 
Sonatas and modern music for piano; 
also, the Sonata for Piano Op. 1, by 
Alan Berg, and Ernest Krenek’s Twelve 
Short Piano Pieces, Op. 83. 

A fitting climax to the series of 
programs was the recent recital in 
which Mr. Robert performed a Sona- 
tina which was composed by J. D. Robb, 
Dean of Fine Arts of the University 
of New Mexico. The Sonatina was writ- 
ten especially for Mr, Robert. 

. 
PERFORMS IN 
AMARILLO 

The Amarillo Chapter of American 
Guild of Organists presented Joseph W. 
Grant, F.A.G.0O., of Albuquerque, .in 
an organ recital in Amarillo recently. 
Grant’s Anthem, entitled “Worship the 
Lord,” was sung on the Coast-to-Coast 
Broadcast of the Salt Lake City Ta- 


bernacle Choir of 375 voices during 
March. The text for his anthem was 
taken from the Scriptures and was 


written for four-part chorus of mixed 
voices. 
* 
Albuquerque High 
Gives Operetta 

A successful production of the annual 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas was 
given recently by the Albuquerque High 
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School under the vocal direction of 
Miss Virginia McManus and orchestral 
direction of Carl Cramer, This year, the 
“Yeomen of the Guard” was chosen. 
Miss Katherine Shepard assisted with 
the libretto. 
* 
PROGRAMS AT 
NEW MEXICO A & M 


The New 


Mexico Aggie Band was 
presented in a band concert during 
March at the Milton Hall ballroom. 


Richard Montague was director. 

The College was also fortunate in 
having a trio concert the same month 
by Leopole Mannes, piano; Bronislav 
Gimpel, violin; and Luigi Silva, cello. 
The 


trio was a presentation of the 
Lyceum Committee. 
2 
NMMTA Member 
Studies in New York 
Miss Gillian Buchanan, outstanding 


piano teacher of New Mexico and asso- 
ciate professor of Music at Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales, went 
to New York in February where she 
will continue graduate study. Chair- 
man of the Piano Forum at the first 
NMMTA Convention, Miss Buchanan 
is an enthusiastic supporter of 
NMMTA. 

During her absence from the cam- 
pus, three part-time piano teachers 
will assume Miss Buchanan’s duties. 
Mrs. Jack Mears, North Texas State 
College graduate, and Mrs. Floren 
Thompson, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College graduate, will take 
advanced students. Mrs. Robert Page, 
Abilene Christian College alumni, will 
teach class piano and voice. 

- ae — 
Senior Gives Recital 

James Bean, senior music student at 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, gave his violin degree 
recital in April. He was accompanied 
at the piano by Mrs. Kenneth Bender. 
James is a student of Kenneth Bender, 
Assistant Professor of Music at the 
College. 
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interpretation. 
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Of Special Interest eee 





DR. CLINT R. HACKNEY, 
Head Division of Fine Arts, Sam Hous- 
ton State College, was elected Presi- 
dent of Texas Association of Music 
Schools at Annual Convention held 
April 5 in Dallas. 


LEAD STRING CLINIC 

Albert Spalding and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi were the leading figures of a 
faculty of twelve musicians for the 
String Clinic offered on the Tallahassee 
campus of Florida State University 
during February. Over 75 young string 
players attended the Clinic sessions, 
coming to the campus from all over 
the state of Florida. 

—e 
S.A. SYMPHONY 
FEATURES DUO-PIANISTS 

Whittemore and Lowe, outstanding 
young duo-pianists, were guest solo- 
ists of the San Antonio Symphony and 
Musical Director Victor Alessandro at 
the Symphony’s final subscription 
series concert Saturday night, March 
15. The team performed two works for 
pianos and orchestra. Alessandro also 
programmed two distinguished sym- 
phonic works. 

Whittemore and Lowe appeared at 
the Symphony’s afternoon Children’s 
Concert earlier in the week and con- 
tributed a performance. 

The San Antonio engagement for the 
famous team marked a reunion for the 
pianists and Conductor Alessandro, who 
joined Whittemore and Lowe in New 
York in February to conduct a new 
RCA-Victor recording for them. 
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In Appreciation... 
(Continued from page 3 


And as we go forward in the difficult 
days ahead, we should keep in contact 
with ‘each other and profit by every 
other source of inspiration gained 
through this valuable magazine. 

With Southwestern Musician’s fif- 
tieth anniversary just around the cor- 
ner,imay we look forward to that as our 
next goal. Let us hope that the 
magazine transcends every attainment 
desired for the years to come. Let us 
look forward to a real celebration in 
1964! 
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COMING NEXT MONTH: 
A. J. Fletcher’s article on “Grass 
Roots Opera.” 
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MICROGROOVE MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College, 
Forth Worth 


BACH: Six trio Sonatas for Organ. 
Helmut Walcha, organist. Two discs. 
DECCA Set DX 114, 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, 
Opus 111; and Sonata in C minor, 
Opus 13. Solomon, pianist. RCA 
Victor LM 1222. 

BERLIOZ: “Symphonie Fantastique”. 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 

Eugene Ormandy. Columbia ML 4467. 

DEBUSSY: Images for Orchestra. San 
Francisco Orchestra conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. RCA Victor LM 
1197. 

EARLY AMERICAN PSALMODY. 
The Margaret Dodd Singers. NEW 
RECORDS LP 2007. 

GRIEG: Songs. Kirsten Flagstad, 
soprano, with the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra condutced by Warwick 
Braithwaite and Walter Susskind. 
RCA Victor LM 99, 

HAYDN: Two Concertos in C major 
for Organ and Orchestra. Anton 
Heiller, organist, and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Hans Gillesberger. HAYDN SO- 
CIETY LP 1043, 

HINDEMITH: Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piano and 

DEBUSSY: First Rhapsoday for 
Clarinet and Piano and 

STRAVINSKY: Three Pieces for Clari- 
net Solo. Reginald Kell, clarinetist, 
with Joel Rosen at the piano. DECCA 
DL 9570. 

KODALY: Quartet No. 2, Opus 10 and 

SZYMANOWSKI: Quartet in C major, 
Opus 37. The Walden String Quartet. 
LYRICHORD LL 22, 


MOZART: Divertimenti for Wind Sex- 
tet. Nos. (8 (K-213), 12 (K-252), 
13 (K-253), and 14 (K-270). WEST- 
MINSTER WL 5130. 

MUSIC OF THE 12th and 13th 
CENTURIES. Pro Musica Antiqua 
conducted by Safford Cape. EMS 
LP 201. 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2 in C 
major, Opus 61, Leopold Stokowski 
and his Symphony Orchestra. RCA 
Victor LM 1194. 


SAN ANGELO SYMPHONY 
FEATURES ANN RYLANDS 


The San Angelo Symphony Orches- 
tra and Conductor Eric Sorantin fea- 
tured Ann Rylands, twelve-year-old 
violinist of Corpus Christi, in the 
Symphony’s “Music For Everyone” 
program in February. Ann’s selection 
was one of the most popular violin 
concertos, Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
E. Minor, for Violin and Orchestra. 

In addition to filling engagements as a 
concert artist, Ann has appeared in 
ballet and piano recitals. A pupil of 
Dr, Sorantin, she won first prize at 
the annual contest of the San Antonio 
Music Teachers’ Association last year, 
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Radio Station Gets Mu Phi Epsilon Award 


Herman Neuman, music director, accepted for Station WNYC an award 
of Merit, presented by Mu Phi Epsilon National Music Sorority, at its program 
of contemporary American music broadcast recently from the Carl Fischer Con- 
cert Hall, N. Y. Presentation was made by Dr. Merle Montgomery, composer, 
music educator, and President of the N. Y. C. Alumnae, in behalf of the Sorority. 
Prize-winning compositions and first performances were featured on the program. 
Shown left to right: Dr. Montgomery; Mabel Daniels, composer of Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. Neuman, Dorothy James, composer of Ipsilanti, Mich., and Ruth 
Bradley, pianist-composer of New York.—Photo by Rodney Crowther. 
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Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 


Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 


For Further Information, Address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Large Distinguished Faculty 
Extensive Performance and Practice Teaching 
Undergraduate and Graduate Degree Curriculums 


Address Inquiries to Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 


Dallas 5, Texas 
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than 120 Musical periodicals pub- 
lished throughout the world. De- 
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“That ts a good book which is opened 
with expectation and closed with delight 


and profit.’’-—A. B. Alcott 


ADMINSTRATION OF SCHOOL IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC. By Nilo W. 
Hovey, Belwin, Inc., Rockville Centre, 
Long Island, N. Y. $1.50. 

This is a handbook that is prompting 
music educators to ask: “But why 
hasn’t such an excellent handbook for 
the beginning teacher and teacher in 
training been written before?” 

Without attempting to answer that 
question, we suggest the beginning 
teacher rush to the nearest book deal- 
or send order direct to publisher’s 

and get a copy. 

The book is generously filled with 
helpful charts, tables, and other illus- 
trations for practical use and for 
stimulating the imagination, Since con- 
ditions are never exactly alike in two 
localities, the teaching procedure will 
vary somewhat in each; therefore, the 
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author suggests, the enterprising direc- 
tor will make his own adaptations of 
suggestions contained herein, after find- 
ing the best procedure to suit his par- 
ticular case. Topics covered in the 
twelve chapters include preparation for 
the opening of school, the first day of 
school, expanding the department, or- 
ganizing beginning instruction; also, 
music materials, motivation, rehearsals, 
concert management, and financing the 
instrumental department. 





LAMENTATION. From G. Schirmer’s 
editions of Oratorios and Cantatas. By 
John Jacob Niles. G. Schirmer, Inc., 
N. Y. $1.50. 

Only from spiritual experience rising 
through man’s joy and torment can 
great music be born . . . The composer, 


acting as court interpreter when a 
group of Esthonian refugees made 
their appeal for admission into the 


United States, after having crossed 
the Atlantic in a small boat, fleeing 
from the Communist terror, was so 
impressed by their appeal, the first 
strains of “Lamentation” were created 
in his mind, Niles went to the Bible, 
to the ancient Hebrew Prophets and to 
the answer of their prophecies in the 
New Testament, and was thus aided 
by divine guidance in carrying this 
Oratorio to conclusion. 





GREAT BANDS OF AMERICA, By 
Alberta Powell Graham. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. N. Y. $2.00. 

Here is the story of our nation’s 
bands and bandsmen, written for young 
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Dr. Carl M. Roeder 
Distinguished Pianist-Teacher, 


and 
long-time subscriber and contributor 
of several scholarly articles to South- 


western Musician, Dr. Roeder suc- 
cumbed recently at his home in New 
York City. 


musicians in the 12-16 age group, that 
is as patriotic as red, white and blue. 
Through her keen insight and fast- 
paced style, the author describes the 
days of “the Musics”—a term applied 
to bandsmen—in New York, Boston, 
our nation’s capital, and other princi- 
pal cities in the days of the Revolution 
and Civil war. 

A marked change came to America’s 
bands with the coming of John Phillips 
Sousa, who is vividly described in all 
his glory and unsurpassed leadership. 
At the age of 26, Sousa had built the 
Marine Band into the finest marching 
band in all America—“the President’s 
own,” as it was called, for the presi- 
dents requested that it play at the 
White House for social and state 
functions. The author recounts the 
little-know story of Sousa’s hurried 
ocean voyage from Naples so that he 
might reach the deathbed of a close 
friend before too late, and how the 
voyage inspired him later to write 
“Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

Mrs, Graham, an accomplished mu- 
sician and composer of note and author 
of over 300 published songs, first 
became interested in all kinds of bands, 
modern and otherwise, through her 
three sons. In addition to her interest- 
ing accounts of our service bands, there 
is a section in the book devoted to the 
Nation’s concert and municipal bands, 
Salvation Army bands, college, univer- 
sity, and high school bands. 








THE BANJO. A Piano Solo by Lemuel 
Childers. Belwin, Inc., Rockville Center, 
Long Island, N. Y. 35c. 

This is a fascinating little piece that 
students will enjoy studying and artists 
will find interesting for concert per- 
formance as a variety number. Lemuel 
Childers is a Tulsa, Oklahoma, mu- 
sician whose compositions are being 
widely used. You'll enjoy this piece. 
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MUSIC IN ALABAMA 


By Esther Rennick 


The Fine Arts department of Jackson- 
ville State Teachers College recently 
presented “Sidewalk Cafe” a musical 
play written by two Alabama students 
at the college. Roy Wallace, son of the 
mayor of Gadsden, wrote the music, 
and C. L. Simpson, a graduate of 
Jacksonville, wrote the play and lyrics. 
Mr. Simpson recently returned from 
Paris where he studied at the Sorbonne 
and gained ideas for his play. 

The Board of the Alabama Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, with Mrs. Bertha 
Loys Gilbert presiding, held a meeting 
in Birmingham during March to perfect 
plans for the Club’s Convention to be 
held early in May. Two national presi- 
dents, Ada Holding Miller of Provi- 
dence, R. I. and Mrs, John F. Lyons of 
Fort Worth, Texas were guests. 

Virginia Fowler Golden of Bir- 
mingham whose beautiful voice has 
brought her national fame is the new 
president of the Birmingham Women’s 
Chorus, Ruth Scott Parker is director 
of the chorus which has recently ap- 
peared before the DAR convention, The 
Women’s Civic Club and The Charlanne 
Music Club, It is one of the outstand- 
ing choruses in the State. 

The annual Birmingham Music Club 
awards were won this Spring by Frieda 
Roser White, mezzo soprano and Ann 
Richards, pianist. Taking second place 
in the competition were Dorothy Cox 
Ward, as alternate for Mrs, Ward, and 
Hazel Cotton, alternate for Miss Rich- 
ards. All the students are pupils at the 
Birmingham Conservatory of Music. 


Howard College presented a week of 
concerts during March and featured 
Soulima Stravinsky, famous son of a 
famous musician. The recitals began 
with a Monday afternoon concert fea- 
turing piano and voice students of 
Profs. Winfield Crawford, Newton 
Strandberg and Ralph Erickson. Mrs. 
Kathleen Martinson and Newton 
Strandberg were presented in one of 
series of faculty recitals. Mu Alpha 
Chi music fraternity played a recorded 
concert at the college library. An over- 
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flow crowd attended the concert which 
was played by Stravinsky. 

The University of Alabama string 
Quartet played two concerts in Bir- 
mingham this month, sponsored by the 
Birmingham Chamber Music Society. 
The University group is composed of 
Ottaker Cadek, Emily Searcy, Henry 
Barrett, and Margaret Christy. 

The Music Teachers Association had 
a program of Danish Music after the 
business session. Mrs. D. H. Guldberg 
made a talk on “Anthology of Danish 
Music.” 

Scott Jackson, Birmingham Southern 
College graduate, who sang in Star- 
light opera, left this month for Paris 
to sing in the new Maurice Chevalier 
show, “Pleins Feux.” Scott signed a 
full year’s contract with the show, 
teaming with the famous Frenchman 
and with Colette Marchand, recently 
seen on Broadway in “Two on an 
Aisle.” 

e- 


BIRMINGHAM MUSIC NOTES 
By Mrs. D. O. McCluskey, President 
Birmingham Music Teachers Assn. 
Vernon Skoog, County Supervisor of 

Music, presented in recital recently 
Joyce McBride, Shirley Ryan, John 
McLellon, and Wendall McEwen. 

The Met Opera Company on May 5 
will present “Lucia Di Lammermoor” 
starring Lilly Pons; and on May 6, 
“Madam Butterfly” starring Dorothy 
Kirsten. 

The Greek contralto, Nikolaidi, was 
guest soloist recently in a series of 
concerts given by the Birmingham 
Symphony with Arthur Bennett Lipkin 
conducting. The Symphony also gave a 
youth concert during March featuring 
a chorus of one-hundred elementary 
school children, 

The Seventh Annual Music Festival 
of the University of Alabama was 


staged during March. In addition to the 
performances of the various organ- 
izations and staff members within the 
University, the String Quartet of the 
University of Texas, and Thilde 
Beuing, German contralto, were fea- 
tured. 

A Benefit Concert by the State Col- 
lege String Quartet of Jacksonville 
was given recently in the College Audi- 
torium for the Gerstlauer Memorial 
Fund, 

Mrs, Eleanor Abercrombie and Mrs. 
Esther Rennick were among the mu- 
sicians of Birmingham who attended 
the annual MTNA Convention in Dallas 
in February. 


oe * 
The Forum. . 


(Continued from page 18 

Answer: Note first that the ques- 
tion deals with the use of the falsetto 
in the teaching of voice, rather than 
in singing. The man teacher (particu- 
larly the bass or baritone) finds his 
falsetto to be of unique advantage 
when teaching high voices. Neither 
dropping the octave, nor transposing 
the phrase, nor tiring his voice during 
the process of demonstration is neces- 
sary when and if the falsetto tones are 
used for the production of extremely 
high pitches. 

Prof. Hardin Van Duersen 
University of Kansas City 
, 

University Gives Dance Concert 

The University of Texas’ third an- 
nual dance concert recently featured 
four musicians and five dancers in an 
unusual dance, a Bach cantata soprano 
aria. Abstractions of medieval musical 


instruments were carried by the 
dancers, costumed as angel musicians, 
who performed in a setting bathed in 


etheral light. 
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You can get it at Hardin-Simmons University. 
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The 
Chuckle 


Not This Number 

The would-be artist was jailed on a 
theft charge and complained to the 
warden, “My personality is being 
crushed here. You’ve taken away my 
famous name and have given me just 
a number.” 

The warden, trying not to look 
amused, said, “If it will make you 
happier, we’ll give you a new number.” 

The would-be artist, mollified, said 
thoughtfully, “I guess the old one will 
do. But could you possibly put it in 
italics ?” 





* 
No Adjectives Needed 

The flood was one of the largest 
thal had ever occurred in the history 
of the nation. It covered such a wide 
urea and was of such great concern, in 
fact, that the city editor of a nearby 
newspaper office was obliged to send 
along his latest addition to the staff— 
a green young cub reporter, to help 
cover the flood. 

The cub had glorified ideas about 
reporting. When he wired back a story 
to the editor, it began: “God sat on 
a towering hill and looked out with 
cempassion over this vast waste....” 

Upon receiving the story, the editor 
took one look, sighed, and in despera- 
tion wired back: “Forget the flood... 
interview God.” 





Nice Refreshments 
A piano teacher went to a great deal 
of trouble to make sure the recital by 





her young students would be everything 
desired in the way of outstanding 
music. When the recital was over, re- 
freshment of cake and ice cream and 
candy was served. One young pianist 
had brought her little brother as a 
guest. As they were leaving, the teach- 
er asked: 


“Well, Jimmy, did you enjoy the 
recital ?” 

“T’ll say,” retorted Jimmy. “That is, 
all but the music.” 





* 


Enough Said 

Driving through the Ozarks with my 
wife last fall, we stopped at a moun- 
taineer’s cabin for some water and, to 
make conversation with the toothless 
man on the porch, I observed, “It’s 
pretty lonesome around here.” 

The mountaineer spat tobacco juice, 
shifted his corncob pipe and said: “Soli- 
tude is a state of mind which effectu- 
ates its reactionary tendencies and in- 
oculates those with hypersensitivity. 
However, having been a victim of 
claustrophobia during my adolescence, 
I find habitation in the environment of 
nature’s wonders not only serene and 
desirous, but fundamentally manda- 
tory.” 

We left in silence, and when we had 
driven a piece down the road my wife 
turned to me, demanding, “Well, why 
don’t you say something, you dumb 
cluck ?” 

—L. Landon Smith, Kansas City. 
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TEXTBOOK COMPOSER 
WELL KNOWN 


When Florence Fender Binkley, bril- 
liant young pianist and graduate in mu- 
sic from the University of Oklahoma, 
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was accepted by Dr. Percy Goethius, 
renowned theorist, as a special student, 
she was told, “. . . because you are one 
of the most deserving students I know.” 
That was back in 1932. Mrs. Binkley 
continued on with her studies under 
Dr. Goethius’ instruction for ten years, 
during which time she continued to be 
industrious and deserving—so much 
so that she was accepted as an Asso- 
ciate Teacher of Dr. Guy Maier. 





A new honor came to Mrs. Binkley 
when, in 1951, she was appointed by 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion to inaugurate a Junior Piano 
Forum for the convention in Washing- 
ton. The success of this project led to 
her appointment for 1952-1953. 

Mrs. Binkley is the originator of A 
Learning Music Program, a series of 
method and work books for beginners 
in piano study, published by Mills 
Music, Inc., of New York. Because of 
the immediate acceptance and success 
of the books, Tone Tune Technic books 
1 and 2 were followed immediately by 
My Music Drawing Book, My Music 
Writing Book, My Music Spelling Book 
And My Music Reading Book, and 
Practicin’ Time! Later, Mrs. Binkley’s 
Fourteen Drills With Cards for teach- 
ing reading, and an Enrollment and 
Lesson Record were released. 

In collaboration with Irl Allison, 
President of National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, Mrs. Binkley who is an ad- 
judicator for the Guild, recently has 
prepared a Course In Social Music. This 
will be published by Clayton F. Summy, 
released in the early summer. Dr. Alli- 





Florence Fender Binkley 


son will offer a high school diploma 
on completion of the course, and Mrs. 
Binkley will offer cash awards. 

Mrs. Binkley has been engaged to 
present her course in many of the out- 
standing colleges of the country and 
Cuba, Classes sponsored by Music 
Teachers in more than forty states 
have been attended by thousands of 
teachers. 








FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY WORKSHOP 


will feature 
A SOCIAL MUSIC COURSE using the BINKLEY-ALLISON SOCIAL MUSIC BOOK 1 
published by Clayton F. Summy 


Okla. City, Okla.—July 28 - Aug. 1, 1952 
Brevard College, Brevard, N. C.—August 11-15, 1952 








1209 Elm St. Dallas, Texas For details write: Secy. Florence Fender Binkley 
P. O. Box 834 Phone: PR-9570 4415 N. Kelley, Rt. 1, Box 5 Oklahoma City, Oklahome 
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Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Washburn, directors of the Musicamp at Kamp Karan- 
kawa, located near Kerrville at Center Point, Texas, are perfecting plans for a 
summer season of camping with music. The season will include the regular pro- 
gram of camp activities interspersed with music lessons on all instruments and 
voice. Address inquiries to Franklin Washburn, 1842 Richmond Avenue, Hous- 
ton 6, Texas. 


On Cover... 
Continued from page 
Family Programs, said that 
gram was—‘A Natural for 
personal appeal wins the 
of the whole family”, 
“FUN WITH MUSIC” has been pre- 
sented in many parts of the country 
and sponsored by various organizations. 


“her pro- 
7.0. —e 
enthusiasm 


More recently by the Rochester Or- 
chestra, where Dorothy White not only 
appeared as soloist with the orchestra 
but also in her own “Fun with Music” 
program. 


It was during this performance of 
“Fun with Music” that a little girl 
responded to the request for a boy to 
be dressed as an Indian chief! Starting 





the “Indian Game Song” Dorothy 
asked,—“‘Are you ready, Indian prin- 
cess?” The girl answered “UG” where- 
upon the false face and Indian head- 
dress fell off, to the huge amusement 
of the audience. A Rochester critic com- 
mented on this incident, concluding his 
criticism with,—‘‘Everybody had the 
proverbial barrel of fun for Miss White 
is extraordinarily successful with chil- 
dren. She gets right down to earth 
with them, No more capital entertainer 
has yet come to the Eastman.” 


DAWWA000000000000000000000000000008 
WHITTLE WON FIRST IN 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK CONTEST 


Just one year ago, Whittle Music 
Company of Dallas, Texas, won First 
Prize in the annual National Music 
Week Advertising Contest for 1951 with 
a series of seven newspaper ads in the 
Dallas Morning News presenting to the 
public the benefits that music confers 
upon the individuals in the community. 
Each ad was different and featured 
brass instruments, strings, the human 
voice, community choral music, church 
choirs, school music programs in Dal- 
las, and a salute to the piano teachers 
in the community. 

The contest is sponsored for music 
stores across the nation by the Targ 
and Dinner Company of Chicago. 





Everywhere You Go... IT’S RED STAG 


That's right! 


In Feed-Seed Stores, Five-and-Ten Stores, 
Florist Shops, Out on the Farm, 
On Your Neighbor's Lawn, 


you'll find... .. 


Preferred by experienced flower growers and professional 
horticulturalists throughout Texas, the Southwestern States, 
and the Southern States. RED STAG is available in sizes 








ranging from 100 Ibs. on down to one pint. 


Ask the dealers in your town or city. 
If they do not have it in stock, order 
directly from the Company Office, 
at the dealer's price, with freight pre- 
paid by Company. 


RED STAG LEAF MOLD COMPANY, INC. 
1918 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 


H. Bradley Sherman 
President - General Manager 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
’ Vice President 


“Now you can brag, when you use Red Stag” 
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In keeping with plans for a succession of open meetings to be held 
throughout the country, the American Accordionists Association, Inc., held its 
first “Open House” convention during February in New York City. 

Pietro Deiro, Jr., President of the organization, spoke on the aims and 
accomplishments of the A.A.A. His address was followed by an open forum, 
in which teachers representing Upper New York State, New Jersey, Greater 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maccachusetts and Ohio 


participated. 


students 
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von Kreisler 





UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES POINT 
FOR CREATIVE MUSIC 


The three-day symposium of contem- 
porary American music, sponsored by 
the University of Texas during March, 
will become an annual event, according 
to an announcement by Clifton Wil- 
liams, organizer of the project. The 
music introduced on the program rep- 
presented composers from various parts 
of the Southwest and attracted listeners 
from points as distant as Florida and 
California. Music critics who attended 
the symposium agreed that the works 
of composers from the Southwest area 
made a distinctly favorable impression 
in comparison with music being pro- 
duced elsewhere. 


An orchestra of faculty members and 


under Jay Dietzer and Alex- 
gave readings of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 


WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music, 2001 
South 19th, Abilene, Texas 
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GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
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LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th 


BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Pian 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center 


BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 


GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


RICHEY, Charles E.—Voice and A Capella 


Choir, Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
THIEBAUD, Frederick—B.M., M.M., Profess 
Piano, Department of Music, Howard | 
College. 
CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Musi 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
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WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University 


COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 352] 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156 
Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, und 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University 


HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 
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KYLE, Maude Davis—vVoice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 


POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music 
Southern Methodist University. 


WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
So. Mont Clair—5555 University. 


DENTON 


HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘’The Child 
Voice.’' Texas State College for Women 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Pianc 
North Texas State College 


EL PASO 


MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben Teacher of Pianc 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas 


THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502 


FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor 8B Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Con 
posers and Arthors Association of America 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ 
Texas Wesleyan College 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; M 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Thec 
logical Seminary 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing 


HOUSTON 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Ho 


mer F. Springfield, President 


KATY 


BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Publi 
Schools 


SAN ANTONIO 
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FOX, Oscar J 1vailable for personal appear 


ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul 
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COLORADO 
COFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 


of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 


609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 
IVINS, Maurice and Anna Daze—Voice, Piano 
Northern Indiana Conservatory, 509 W. Wash- 
ington, South Bend, Indiana. 
SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 


IOWA 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 


tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11. 
KANSAS 

TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kans 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 


MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi 
dent. 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35, Mich 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILBREY, Hellen Marie—Professor of Violin and 
Theory, Mississippi Woman's College, Hat- 
tiesburg. 


MINNESOTA 


WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
Cloud, Minn 


MISSOURI 

Webster College Music Dept.—Under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
of the Cross. A. B. in Music and B. of Music 
Education. Address the Registrar, Webster 
College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 

NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 


NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 
Newark 2. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 


PAGE, Robert—B.A., M.M., Instructor of Voice, 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, 
N. M 

NEW YORK 
ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 


Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 
New York City 

HATCHEK, Walter 
304 West 78th St., 

HUGncS, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied 
Special courses f 550 Riverside 
Drive, New York City 

MILLER, Miss Rosalie Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 

SCHOFIELD, Edgar Singing: Voice-Building, 
Repertoire, Coaching. 50 West 67th Street, 
New York City 23. 

TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 
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Steinway Hall 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
New York City. 


subjects. 
for teachers 


WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 

OKLAHOMA 

COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 182814 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 

RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 


ESSEE 


JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 
Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
HARRIS, William—Conductor and Teacher 
of Voice 


HARRIS, Zoe Lynex—Vocal Coach and Teacher 
of Piano, Jefferson Court Apts., Danville, Va 
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Percolator of ... 


(Continued from page 13) 


June is held a “Singin’ Gatherin’” 
where many of the people get together 
to sing their folk ballads and songs. 
And it is here that the new generation 
continues to keep alive these songs, 
learned not from books but from one’s 
neighbor, friend, or kin, It is here, too, 
that many of the ballad hunters find 
their material for publication. 

Folk songs are being created in 
abundance in America today. Some are 
in modern vein—as is the ballad which 
concerns the wife who makes her 
husband a cup of coffee in the morning 
and then returns to bed. A large por- 
tion of the songs, however, are yet to 
be discovered, For it is said a song 
must “enter the life of the people” 
before it is an established folk song; 
and in many remote places, until the 
song has spread sufficiently to become 
widely known, collectors and pro- 
fessional ballad singers have no way 
of learning of its existence. 

Perhaps the greatest appeal found 
in our American folk song by those 
who do not live in America is their 
sincerity, their warmth, their human 
quality reflecting a freedom-loving 
country. And so long as there is an 
America, it is highly probable there 
will continue to “percolate” a bountiful 
supply of folk music, which so clearly 
portrays the big-hearted buoyant spirit 
of a great nation’s people, for every- 
one to enjoy! 

— - — — 
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University Establishes... 


(Continued from page 30) 


several compositions of considerable 
merit. Among the outstanding achieve- 
ments were a brilliantly-scored “Rondo” 
by Merrill Ellis of Joplin Junior Col- 
lege; “Two Essays” by Forrest God- 
denough of Trinity University, “Ada- 
gio” and “Allegro” by Paul Holmes of 
Abilene, and the First Symphony of 
Louis Ossinsky, Jr., a graduate stu- 
dent of the University. 

Others represented in the orchestral 
program were Macon Sumerlin, Charles 
Flint, William Rice, Violet Archer, 
Jack Frederick Kilpatrick, Elliot Weis- 
garber and Benjamin C, Dunford. Con- 
spicuous for its pleasing character in 
the chamber music category was “Music 
for Seven Woodwinds” by J. Thomas 
Matthews of the University of Okla- 
homa, Attractive also were the two- 
piano versions of dances from the 
opera “Little Jo” by John Donald Robb, 
dean of fine arts at’ the University 
of New Mexico. 

In summing up the symposium, Her- 
bert Elwell, music critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer stated: “There was a 
general feeling that the symposium, 
new to this part of the country, had 
stirred up an extraordinary amount of 
interest in new indigenous music and 
that the continuance of the project 
would greatly benefit the cultural aspi- 
rations of the Southwest.” 
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RARE CHORAL 
MASTERPIECES 


Here is music rarely heard in this country because it has not 
| been available in usable form. The editor, Parke S. Barnard, 
has ventured off the beaten path, and the resulting compila- 
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Many schools are represented. Included are compositions by 
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The music has been meticulously transcribed and edited—no arrang- 

Price ing has been done. English texts have been supplied where needed. 
Not onlv is the book of great value to the discerning director, but 

75 Cents students of harmony and music history may learn much from its 
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